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NE of the chief Turf assets which 

a fortunate owner can obtain is the 
sire whose subscription fills season 
after season at a handsome fee. For 
something like twenty years he should 
with luck—that most potent factor— 
furnish a liberal income. But perhaps 
even more valuable still is the dam 
of winners who lays the foundation of 
a stud. I had not realised that Wyn- 
yard afforded an instance of this until 
Lord Londonderry remarked, ‘‘ We 
owe everything to Wenonah,” an 
acknowledgment which, as_ scrutiny 
reveals, accurately sums up the situa- 
tion. 

Sometimes the precious matron has 
been a winner of great races; at least 
as frequently she has been moderate or 
it may even be comparatively useless 
when in training; or again it may be 


that she has shown herself of much 
about average merit, has annually run 
up a modest winning score with a pre- 
ponderance of failures. Wenonah 
comes into the last category. This 
daughter of Galopin and Esa—who 
was a daughter of Uncas and a Hermit 
mare named Fleada—displayed useful 
form on occasions, did so indeed as a 
tule ; but she was not asked to take part 
in any of the principal two-year-old 
events of her season, 1888. That not 
much was thought of Esa may be 
judged from the fact that Lord Zetland, 
in whose name she figured in the Stud 
Book, let her go to Prince Soltykoff 
who soon disposed of her toa Mr. R. 
W. Cox, not of course to be con- 


founded with Mr. A. W. Cox, best 


‘known as Mr. Fairie.’’ 


At Wenonah’s first attempt she was 
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beaten a neck for the Sudbury Stakes 
at Derby, earning brackets at a second 
essay by taking the Mostyn Plate at 
Chester. Odds of 11 to 4 were laid on 
her for a Two-Year-Old Sweepstakes 
at Newmarket for which she finished 
last of four. She was beaten for a 
Breeders’ Foal Plate at Manchester, 
for the Zetland Stakes by the late Mr. 
James Lowther’s Workington, and for 
the Wynyard Plate at Stockton, a race 
for which the late Lord Londonderry 
continually competed. Her second 
success was in the Great Breeders’ 
Convivial Produce Stakes at York, 
where the following day she failed in 
the Prince of Wales’s Stakes. Though 
she ran for the Rous Memorial at the 
Newmarket First October Meeting it is 
evident that she was not expected to 
win it, as her name was not mentioned 
in the betting. Her third victory was 
in a Nursery at the Newmarket Second 
October. It was somewhat curious 
that Amphion and L’Abbesse de 
Jouerre should have made their first 
appearances in the same race at Croy- 
don and that they should have met 
again when they made their last ap- 
pearances of the season in the Chester- 
field Nursery. The subsequent Oaks 
winner and Wenonah both carried 
8 st. 3 lb., Amphion 8 st. 12 lb. Weno- 
nah’s three races vielded £1,109. As 
a three-year-old she failed to score. 
Sent to Hagioscope, Wenonah pro- 
duced a chestnut filly whom Lord Lon- 
donderry called Nenemoosha, and who 
did on the whole more than her dam 
had done. She came out the first week 
of the season and carried the lilac, yel- 
low sleeves, black cap in the Molyneux 
Stakes at Liverpool. The absence of 
her name from the market suggests 
that she was not expected to run much 
better than she did; but she then started 
on a career of success. She won a 
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Maiden Plate at the Newmarket First 
Spring Meeting, agreeably surprising 
her friends, for she started at 100 to 8 
and beat the favourite, Sulks, by a 
length. Lord Londonderry was accus- 
tomed to send horses to Chester, and 
Nenemoosha paid her way by winning 
the Ormonde Plate, backed at evens. 
Here Mornington Cannon rode her, at 
Ascot he was on the Kingsclere trained 
Labrador in one of the Triennials and 
the filly beat him half a length. In the 
Chesterfield Stakes at the Newmarket 
Second July she had the bad fortune to 
encounter St. Frusquin, who readily 
landed the odds of 75 to 20 laid on him, 
the filly second, a length and a half 
behind ; but she came to the front again 
at Redcar where she beat the favourite 
Curfew Chimes for the Two-Year-Old 
Stakes. Curfew Chimes, also a daugh- 
ter of Hagioscope, was in receipt of 
13 lb. Nenemoosha wound up the 
season by giving her Redcar opponent 
this time 16 lb., the form thus coming 
out with remarkable accuracy, for the 
verdict was a neck. Her five races 
vielded £2,047. As was the case with 
her dam she won nothing as a three- 
vear-old. 

Nenemoosha’s union with Persim- 
mon produced in 1995 a filly foal who 
was named Pearmain. She had no 
merit as a racehorse. Twice as a two- 
year-old and twice the following season 
she ran without being fancied and with- 
out demonstrating any reason why she 
should have been. Obviously it was 
useless to keep her in training, and she 
was sent to Mauvezin. Her colt foal 
Pitmaston (1909) won the Wynyard 
Plate and another race as a two-year 
old, but in eleven three-year-old at 
tempts only a Selling Plate at Stock 
ton, where he was allowed to go. His 
half brother Percival Keene, by Eage 
(1910) did better. After being beate 
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a neck at Redcar for the Marske Two- 
Year-Old Plate he won the Wynyard 
Plate, a Nursery at Windsor, another 
at the Newmarket Houghton Meeting, 
a third with 9g st. at Manchester. He 
did not train on, for he only won a 
single race in his second season, 
nothing in his third, but this was of 
small moment, for in 1911 came Pear- 
main’s son Corcyra by Polymelus. 
At length the stud was asserting 
itself, to the delight of the late 
Marchioness, who took the keenest 
interest in it, especially when it was 
discovered what sort of a colt this was. 
The highest hopes were formed of him, 
and they came as nearly as possible to 
realisation. A big, somewhat back- 
ward young one he missed half a dozen 
two-year-old engagements, his first 


appearance being postponed till the 
Newmarket Second July Meeting of 
1913, when he came out for the Khe- 
He was supposed to be 


dive Plate. 
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forward enough to have a modest 
chance, 10 to 1 being taken about him 
in a field of nineteen, and he ran dis- 
tinctly well if not quite well enough. 
He finished third, beaten only a length 
by a smart filly called Varavil; but the 
race brought him on and just a month 
later he won the Redcar Produce 
Stakes, as it was thought tolerably cer- 
tain he would do, odds of 6 to 4 being 
laid on him. His next victory was at 
Stockton in the Wynyard Plate, the 
odds this time 7 to 4 on. It was evi- 
dent that Lord Londonderry had bred 
a really good horse; but there was 
an exceptionally speedy two-year-old 
carrying all before him this season, 
The Tetrarch, and instead of opposing 
the grey for the Champagne Stakes at 
Doncaster his owner was content to win 
the Rous Memorial. Luckily The 
Tetrarch had retired before the New- 
market Second October and the most 
formidable rival therefore was removed 
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from the Middle Park Plate. In the 
** Two-Year-Old Derby,”’ as this event 
is sometimes called, the question was 
held to be between Corcyra and a colt 
belonging to the then Mr. Edward 
Hulton, Stornoway, who had won six 
consecutive races, indeed after his first 
appearance up to this Middle Park he 
had only been beaten by The Tetrarch. 

There were seven runners, and odds of 
100 to 7 bar the two, the outside of the 
party being Sir John Thursby’s 
Kennymore at 50 to 1. Notwithstand- 
ing that Stornoway had 9g st. 3 Ib. 
against the g st. of Corcyra, the 
former was slightly the better favour- 
ite; there was very little in it, how- 
ever, the returned prices being 5 to 4 
and 11 to 8 respectively, a judgment 
which was wrong, for Corcyra won by 
a length and a half from Stornoway, 
Kennymore carrying 8 st. 10 lb. an- 
other length and a half away third. 
This made four consecutive victories 


for the son of Pearmain, and so certain 
was it considered that the Dewhurst 
Plate would be a fifth that 5 to 2 was 
laid on him, though Kennymore with 
an advantage of 10 lb. was regarded as 


by no means out of it. For the rest as 
in the Middle Park there were seven 
starters and 100 to 7 could be had 
about all but the two. The favourite 
failed, Kennymore winning by two 
lengths. 

Though engaged in the Two Thous- 
and Guineas and the Leger Lord Lon- 
donderry had strangely omitted to put 
Corcyra into the Derby. This had 
now become a matter of lasting regret, 
and as it turned out he would almost 
certainly have won it, for to anticipate, 
at Epsom Kennymore was driven wild 
at the post by a kick, would do nothing 
in the race, which was taken by the 
French-bred Durbar II., whose owner 
did not pretend that the colt was a 
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good one. | lunched with him indeed 
on the day of the race and he told me 
that if there was a good English colt 
in the field Durbar would be beaten. 
But Corcyra was trained for the first 
of the classics, for which he naturally 
found staunch supporters, Kennymore, 
however, generally preferred. The 
latter started at 2 to 1, Corcyra at 7 to 
2, there being then an interval to 10 
to I. 

On several occasions of late years 
Two Thousands have been won by 
heads. Louvois beat Craganour by 
this margin in 1913, Neil Gow beat 
Lemberg in 1910, Gorgos beat Sancy 
in 1906, to go back no further; and 
this was to be yet another instance. 
By a short head Kennymore beat Cor- 
cyra. I had not hitherto realised how 
keen Sir John Thursby was about the 
horses he bred at his perfect Malton 
stud farm. He had been for many 
years a very close friend of mine, the 
only shadow which ever came across 
our friendship arose from this race, 
and is perhaps worth note as an ex- 
ample of how jealous a calm and level- 
headed owner may be of the reputation 
of his horses. The day after the Two 
Thousand in conversation with the 
late Lord Londonderry he remarked 
that Corcyra had been unfortunate. 
IXennymore had bumped him in the 
dip and this it might well be imagined 
had made a difference of more than the 
head. This statement I published 
next morning, not expressing any 
opinion of my own, merely giving the 
owner’s reading of the race; but Sir 
John was grievously offended, and it 
was a long time before he forgave me. 

That is by the way. Corcyra won 
the Newmarket Stakes from Brake- 
spear, Hapsburg, Son-in-Law and 
White Prophet. Odds of 4 to 1 were 
laid on him, and the layers had a 
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severe scare, for the King’s colt ran 
him to a head. At Hurst Park Cor- 
cyra won the Whitsuntide Plate, and 
at Ascot, after cantering away with 
the Ascot Derby disappointed his ad- 
mirers by being beaten in the Hard- 
wicke Stakes by Peter the Hermit. 
The last named had been third for the 
Derby, however, and was a much 
better animal than generally supposed, 
moreover Lord Londonderry’s colt 
was giving as much as 15 |b., a serious 
matter over a severe mile and a half. 
Corcyra was to be seen only once more ; 
he won the Midsummer Stakes at the 
Second July Meeting and could not be 
trained again. 

Meantime in 1912 Pearmain_pro- 
duced Coup de Main by Spearmint, 
who though he never won a race 
showed a little mild form—he ran into 
a place more than once—and had been 
tried good enough to win an approach- 
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ing handicap it was thought, when on 
the eve of the event he was killed by 
a bomb in Captain Robert Dewhurst’s 
stable during a Zeppelin attack on 
Newmarket. The following season 
came Pomace by Polymelus, who was 
no good as a racehorse, nor was Wyn- 
vard by Swynford in 1914, though it 
may be supposed that the name would 
not have been bestowed had it not 
been that the colt was expected to do 
specially well; but in 1915 came Bene- 
vente, an own sister to Corcyra and 
gifted with much of his racing ability. 

This handsome filly first ran, one of a 
field of twenty-five, for the Wilbra- 
ham Plate at headquarters. In Maiden 
Plates and. similar two-year-old races 
at Newmarket there is very frequently 
a strong favourite at 6 to 4 or there- 
abouts, an animal of whom little is 
generally known until he comes out 
and the ring affords indication of what 
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is thought likely to happen. This 
favourite was Fairy Orb, and Bene- 
vente beat him without difficulty by a 
couple of lengths. It will be under- 
stood that I am speaking of the year 
1917, when there was no Ascot. The 
‘‘New’’ Coventry Stakes was sup- 
posed to be a substitute for the Ascot 
race, and Benevente won it from Tre- 
clare—now doing effective duty at the 
stud—and Somme Kiss. There was 
racing at Stockton, one of the few 
meetings where sport was permitted, 
and Benevente with odds of 100 to 15 
on her took the Lambton Two-Year- 
Old Pilate. She had a will of her own, 
and it may have been, probably indeed 
was, in consequence of this that she 
was beaten for the Rous Memorial at 
the Newmarket First October Meeting 
with slight odds on her. Violinist 
won from Georgia and Pandion, but 
the filly made up for it in the Middle 


Park Plate and was confidently ex- 


pected to do so. Here she started at 
11 to 8 on and was followed home by 
Herself and Skyrocket. I gather from 
Lord Londonderry that Benevente has 
become quite placid, but when in 
training Captain Dewhurst did not 
pretend that amiability was her strong 
point, and I fancy she would have 
done better, much better, as a three- 
year-old if she had been less wayward. 
She won at her first three-year-old 
attempt, the Craven Stakes, and was a 
strong favourite for the One Thousand 
in which she was beaten by My Dear 
and others. After this she did not 
appear till the Second October, when 
she ran second to Lord Durham’s Cal- 
lander, and her final appearance was 
made in the Cambridgeshire, where 
either because she was disinclined to 
do her best, or because 8 st. 5lb. was 
too much for her, she did little. 
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It will be fresh in the minds of race- 
goers that Pomace amply atoned for 
her inability when in training by giv- 
ing birth to the first bearer of the 
colours to win a classic, Polemarch 
being her son by The Tetrarch. He 
was seen for the first time in the Ches- 
terfield Stakes, where apparently little 
was hoped, and he started favourite for 
the race of which mention has been 
made several times in the course of this 
sketch, the Wynyard Two-Year-Old 
Plate, in which however a filly belong- 
ing to another famous Northern owner 
and liberal patron of the fixture, Lord 
Durham’s Barrulet, beat hima head. At 
York he did better, beating Lemonora 
by a neck in a close finish for the Gim- 


-crack Stakes, which led to a shrewd 


and sensible speech from his owner at 
the Gimcrack Club dinner. 

Not much was hoped of him in his 
three-year-old races. For the 
two Thousand he started at 20 to 1 
and was not in the first ten. He failed 
at Manchester, unplaced to Long Suit, 
and conveyed a wrong impression to 
many by his prominence—third—in 
the six furlong July Handicap at New- 
maiket. The suggestion seemed to be 
that he did not stay. His first three- 
year-old success was, however, in the 
Knowsley Dinner Stakes, a mile and 
a quarter. This was regarded as such 
a good thing that 2 to 1 was laid on 
him and he won five lengths. Of 
course an engagement had been made 
for him at Stockton, the Great 
Northern Leger, a mile and five fur- 
longs. Tremola ran him to a neck in 
receipt of only 4 lb. which did not 
look much like Polemarch’s victory at 
Doncaster, and the Duke of York 
Stakes at York was still less like 
classic honours, for here Polemarch 
was defeated in an attempt to give 
Napolyon 7 lb. It was merely a neck, 
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but one would have rated Lord Lon- 
donderry’s colt as vastly better than 
this race showed. His owner tells me 
that Polemarch has a peculiarity in 
running. If he gets well away he is 
apt to flag at the finish, whereas if he 
begins slowly he runs through his 
horses and wins. His remaining race, 
the Leger, will not have been forgot- 
ten. It was peculiarly welcome to 
Lord Londonderry who at the Gim- 
crack Club dinner had said he would 
rather win a Leger than a Derby. 
Craig-an-Eran seemed invincible and 
4 to 1 was laid on him. If by any 
strange chance he were beaten, West- 
ward Ho! was thought to have the 
best prospect of accomplishing his 
downfall. Offers of 50 to 1 against 
Polemarch provided evidence of what 
was thought of him, and he beat the 
red hot favourite out of a_ place. 
Fianklin who came second,, in front of 
Westward Ho! and Craig-an-Eran, is 


declared by his friends to have been 
shut in and to have made his way 


through too late. That is not my 
reading of the race, thought it may 
weil be that work and races on the hard 
ground had affected the favourite. To 
that his defeat is attributed. I had 
quite anticipated that Polemarch 
would win good races, and he was 
one of a dozen I picked out as of 
special promise for the season in the 
Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic 
News. He has grown into a superb 
colt and will soon reappear, it being 
his owner’s intention to run him in 
one or more of the Spring Handicaps. 

The composition of the Wynyard 


Stud follows :— 
MARES. 
NAME. 
1. VALENTINE 
To Somme Kiss 
2. CHAUNTERIE 
To Golden Sun 
38. SUN & AIR 
To Kwang-Su 
4. TCQUE II ... 


PEDIGREE 

(1910) Sire, Laveno; 
Dam, Galantine, 

(1912) Sire, CHaucer; 
Dam, St. Cecilia. 
(1912) Sire, SUNDRIDGE; 
am, Indian Air. 
(1913) Sire, RocksanpD; 


To Lemberg 
DEMI-MONDE 

To Radiant 
INDIAN STAR 

To Friar Marcus 
GOLD WINGS _... 

To Gainsborough 
BENEVENTE 

To Tetrarch 
TREGONY 


. GOSHAWK 
To Volta 


NAME AND WHEN FOALED. 


CHESTNUT FILLY 
February 6, 
BAY COLT 
March 9, 
BAY COLT 
March 14, 
BAY COLT 
March 18, 
BAY FILLY 
March 27, 
BAY FILLY 
April 14, 
CHESTNUT FILLY 
April 17, 
BAY COLT 
May 3i, 


(1914) 
(1914) 
(1915) 
(1915) 
(1916) 
(1916) 


Dam, Topiary. 
Sire, Desmonp; 
Dam, Flighty Flo. 
Sire, SUNSTAR; 
Dam, Indian Air. 
Sire, Nem Gow; 
Dam, Jewelled Wings 
Sire, PoLyMELus; 
Dam, Pearmain. 
Sire, CICERO; 

Dam, Will Return. 
Sire, Wuire EaGie; 
Dam, Goura. 


FOALS. 


1921 
1021 
1921 
1921 
1921 


PEDIGREE. 

Ch. Filly by Corcyra 
—Indian Star. 

Bay Colt by RocnrstEeR 
—Sun & Air. 

Bay Colt by Corcyra 
—Demi-Monde. 
Bay Colt by Corcyra 

—Chaunterie. 

Filly by Lone Ser 

—Valentine. 

y Filly by 
—Toque II. 

th. Filly by Lone Ser 
—Goshawk 


Bay 


Bay Colt by GaInsBoROUGH 


—Benevente. 


YEARLINGS. 


CRONAN 
January 19, 
CORSTOPHINE 
January 31, 
ST. CORMAC 
February 23, 
CORUSCA 
February 23, 
CHRYSOPTERYX 
March 11, 
HELEN MAGLONA 
March 21, 
ASPASIA 
March 23, 
GIROUETTE 
April 
TORPILLE 
April 22, 


1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 
1920 


Br. Colt by Corcyra 
—Chaunterie, 
Ch. Filly by Corcyra 
—Valentine. 

Bay Colt by Corcyra 
—Sun & Air 
Ch. Filly by Corcyra 
—Indian Star. 
Ch. Filly by Corcyra 
—Gold Wings. 
Bay Filly by Sunstar 
—Own Sister. 
Ch. Filly by Corcyra 
—Demi-Monde. 
Bay Fitly by Ristnc Grass 
—Goshawk 
BI. Filly by Necoro. 
—Toque II. 


HORSES IN TRAINING. 


NAME, 


DORSET 
GLANMERIN 
MOUNTSTEWART 
UNDER THE ROSE 
POLEMARCH 
LORD PENZANCE 
CYLFORD 
CHALCEDONY 
ALDERGROVE 
CHORUS 

SIR HARRY VANE 
LANESSA 

MRS. YORICK 
HAILSTONE 
ALARCOS 


PEDIGREE. 
Ch. Colt by SwynrorD 
—Chalcedonia. 
Ch. Colt by Orsy 
—Bridewaine. 

Ch, Colt by Corcyra 
—Sunny Ridge. 
Bay Colt by RosELAND 

—Stolen Cup 
Ch. Colt by Terrarcn 
—Pomace. 
Bay Colt by TREDENNIS 
—Rosy Tidings. 
Bay Colt by CyLBa 
—Sandford. 
Ch. Filly by Corcyra 
—Chalcedonica. 
Br. Colt by Corcyra 
—Sun & Air, 
ay Filly by Corcyra 
—Chaunterie. 
ay Colt by Corcyra 
—Valentine. 
. Filly by Corcyra 
—Indian Star. 
. Filly by Buack Jester 
—Mandane. 
. Filly by Rock Fuiint 
—Benevente.. 
. Colt by DiapuMENos 
—Lady Forfar. 


4093 
5. 
6. 
8. 
9, 
1921 
1921 
3. 
1921 
4. 
5. 
6. 
3. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
8. 
9. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
12. 
14. 
15, 
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Corcyra has firmly established him- 
self. Last year his offspring won 21 
races worth £12,918, the principal 
contributors being Blue Dun, Drake’s 
Drum, Aymestry, Silpho and The 
Yellow Dwarf winner of two races at 
Ascot. Of his yearlings 11 were sold 
by auction for an average of 979 
guineas. Lord Lascelles has two— 
Patras, out of Beaune, and Achil- 
lieon, out of Shake Down, of 
both of whom’ Richard Marsh 
thinks will be seen 


highly. It 
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from the list of the Wynyard Stud 
that Lord Londonderry has yearlings 
and two-year-olds by his horse. I for- 
got to ask a question about that beauti- 
ful horse Glanmerin whom Lord Lon- 
donderry inherited from his much- 
lamented relative, Lord Herbert Vane- 
Tempest. I think I am right in saying 
that with characteristic generosity he 
made his trainer, Pickering, a present 
of half this valuable animal, retaining 
a share. 
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Sport at the Universities and 
Public Schools 


Thoughts of Cricket: 


Oxford Rugger Memories: 


Tributes to 


Price of Magdalen, and Wakefield of Pembroke: New. Captains 
of the Elevens 


By ERNEST WARD. 


OUR cricketer runs out to meet 

Spring with open arms. The 
thraldom of winter is overthrown. 
Thoughts are of fast wickets in Col- 
lege fields and dreams are of ‘‘ Blues’’ 
for Lord’s. Naturally, the rigorous 
battles in Rugger are very sweet 
memories; the self-denial in training 
for the River is deemed a triumph in 
discipline even though at the finish 
you were not in the terrific race to 
Mortlake. None of us will ever for- 
get David’s try at Twickenham or 
Pitman’s pace on the wing, and we 
are all sure that Ewen Campbell will 
appear on the panel of the immortal 
captains of the Fifteen at Oxford, 
among the brilliant company of 
Harry Vassall and Tatham and Cart- 
wright and Ronnie Poulton and 
George Cunningham. Ronnie Poul- 
ton was one of the glorious band that 
‘* Crossed the Bar ’’ on the Western 
Front— 


“Their shining souls knew no regrets nor fears, 
They pressed along the glorious way, and going 
Left just a rift in Heaven’s veil, for showing 
A glimpse of Heaven’s radiance, through our 

tears.’”’ 

Ronnie Poulton was always proud 
of his literary effort in the Rugby 
Annual, when he described how we 
beat Wales at Cardiff after an inter- 
val of twenty years. That match was 
fought in a slough rather worse than 


our experiences last January. R. P. 
went on to say how the Saturday 
morning was spent in animated dis- 
cussions of numerous devices for win- 
ning the match, none of which by 
any chance came off during the game 
itself, except the oft-repeated injunc- 
tion from our captain [it was Wode- 
house, now in high command in the 
Royal Navy]: ‘‘ Remember your 
feet and use them, and don’t forget 
the watchword ’’—but that, I fear, is 
unprintable. However, after a game 
played on a ground where the blades 
of grass seemed with difficulty to be 
holding their heads above the ever- 
rising flood, England emerged un- 
recognisable but victorious by 12 
points to nil. 

The ‘‘ Cuppers ”’ kept ‘‘ Rugger 
alive right up to the end of Hilary 
Term at Oxford, and on the second 
Saturday in March the crowds came 
surging over Magdalen Bridge to 
the Iffey Road ground to see Magda- 
len beat University in the Final for 
the Phantom Cup. V. R. Price, the 
most versatile ‘‘Rugger’’ man we have 
ever come across, showed us that he is 
as great a flying-half as he is a centre 
three-quarter. And England’s Selec- 
tors: passed over one of the best at- 
tacking and defensive threes that ever 
got a Blue at Oxford. He is one of 
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Oxford’s great all-round sportsmen. 
We have seen him bowling away 
those fasts of his for hours at a time 
with never a sign of fatigue and with 
the unplayable one turning up when 
least expected, as unplayable as that 
oft-recurring break-back that Tom 
Richardson used to serve up for your 
consumption on the most perfect 
wickets imaginable. 

Oxford’s Rugby finances have been 
readjusted by Major Stanley and 
Mr. Bridson. The freehold of the 
’Varsity ground on the Iffley Road 
has been purchased and new stands 
are to be erected. And, no doubt, 
some of the profits from the ’ Varsity 
match at Twickenham will have been 
generously voted to the Cricket Club 
for the up-keep of the Parks. The 
*Varsity Cricket Club is a verv ex- 
pensive show to run with no gate- 
money allowed to be taken on the 


Parks and with the necessity for get- 
ting first-class coaches such as Tom 
Hayward and Jack Hearne. We still 


think that the M.C.C. should in- 
crease the grants to Oxford and 
Cambridge from the big income 
derived from the Cricket Match 
at Lord’s. If the ’Varsity Rugby 
Unions can make close upon 
£2,000 each from the match at 
Twickenham, three days’ cricket at 
Lord’s ought to produce for the 
cricket clubs more than a paltry £500 
each from the M.C.C. Anyhow, from 
the huge profits of the Australian tour 
the M.C.C. Committee might readily 
double last year’s grant to the Oxford 
and Cambridge Clubs. The conserv- 
ing of the game at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge by getting first-class coaches 
is of supreme importance to cricket. 

Cambridge men were delighted 
when it became known that W. W. 
Wakefield had under some pressure 
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allowed himself to be nominated for 
the captainship of the Cambridge 
Fifteen. He is a magnificent forward 
and leader. It is some years ago since 
we saw him as a boy in the Public 
School trials on Richmond Deer 
Park, and even then it was easy to 
spot him as a future international if 
he got through the war all right. Sed- 
bergh has produced many _ fine 
“‘Rugger’’ men, and we should bracket 
Wakefield with Freddy Turner, the 
old Oxford Captain, who fell on the 
Western Front, for first honours 
among their players. Turner cap- 
tained Scotland as well; he was not 
only a great fearless scrummager, but 
a supreme place-kick. MacMyn, of 
Fetles, the Cambridge Secretary, is 
another great forward, and if he pre- 
serves his form should ‘* walk ’’ into 
the Scottish Fifteen next year. When 
Michaelmas comes round again, we 
can imagine that Wakefield will over- 
haul the Cambridge back play pretty 
thoroughly. We have still to see 
Gardiner, of Loretto, developed in his 
rightful position—fly-half—and _ Shir- 
ley, of Eton, with his pace and _ skill 
and strength ought to get a proper 
trial in the centre at three-quarter. 
** Bill’? Shirley, as he was known 
at Eton, may be in the running for 
his Cambridge Cricket Blue. They 
will be wanting bowling at Cam- 
bridge this summer with C. S. Mar- 
riott (now a master at Dulwich) and 
C. H. Gibson (off to the Argentine) 
both ‘‘ down.’”’ In one season it is 
doubtful whether Cambridge ever had 
such two super-bowlers as Marriott 
and Gibson. The Test Match Selec- 
tors, instead of moaning about the 
mediocrity of England bowling last 
summer, should have bestowed them- 
selves and come out of the cloisters of 
Stratford-on-Avon. There were these 
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two bowlers and Hubert Ashton, a 
batsmen of genius—all class cricketers 
teady to step into the England 
Eleven. Instead of these the Test 
Selectors were wandering about the 
country thinking all the geese that 
could get hundreds against fifth-rate 
county bowling were swans. Clem 
Gibson was captain and Bill ”’ 
Shirley second captain at Eton in 
1g1g. Shirley was a great bat, but 
never so good a bowler as Gibson at 
Eton; but twice in 1918, in one-day 
matches, when Gibson and company 
could not get rid of Harrow, Shirley 
with his fasts went out and_ shelled 
the Hill boys out for about 5 runs a 
wicket. 

Hubert Ashton is more bountifully 
endowed with the genius for games 
than perhaps the rest of his illustrious 
brothers. We had the luxury of see- 
ing him get that first hundred against 
the Australians on Fenner’s—and we 
do not want to see a better innings. 
He showed that good batting was not 
entirely lost to English boys. As a 
matter of fact we got rather weary of 
all the nonsense written about the 
decadence of English cricket just be- 
cause a few stodgy professionals had 

not enough vitality in their game to 
step out and help themselves to a 
few or to hold catches. We do not 
believe that those gladiatorial matches 
of endurance that the Tests have been 
reduced to in any way reflect the stan- 
dard and glory of the great game as 
played by the ’Varsities and Schools. 
Oxford went off their game for some 
unaccountable reason about the time 
the ’Varsity match was due; but other- 
wise the Oxford and Cambridge 
Elevens were two of the best we re- 
member. 

Everyone should read our old 
friend Toppin in the new ‘‘ Wisden’’ 
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on ‘‘ Modern Batting.’”’ He gets a 
little cryptic perhaps about the neces- 
sity of watching the ball, and, having 
re-read him twice, asked A. M. 
Latham what he thought of the 
article? Latham divides his love be- 
tween the Law and Cricket. Both at 
Lord’s and the Oval there is none 
whose opinion is so much _ revered. 


OXFORD CRICKET 


MR. G. T. S. STEVENS, 
CAPTAIN. 
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On his way back from performing his 
duties as Recorder of Birkenhead he 
snatched a moment to write to me 
thus: 

‘“] think that Toppin means that 
unless a boy knows how to deal with 
a particular ball, watching it won’t 
make him a player or, at any rate, 
won't make him a scorer of runs at 
anything but a funereal pace. My own 
view is that a judicious mixture of the 
two is needed. Teach him to clump 
a half-volley, to cut or hit the long 
hop, and then he should by watching 
the bowler be able to form a fair idea 
of what he is going to get, and take 
measures accordingly. How often in 
one’s own experience has one after 
making a stroke discovered that what 
one thought was going to be a good- 
length ball has after all been a half- 
volley. A shade more watchfulness 
or anticipation would have given one 
another four-pennyworth instead of 
quietly putting it back to the bowler 
or, if one has played back to it, re- 
turning to the Pavilion.” 

This is such a charming definition 
of the Toppin problem that I know 
that my oid friend Latham will for- 
give my quoting him in extenso. It 
may help many a youngster who is 
doubtful about himself. And _ these 
doubts will arise, particularly if you 
have struck a bad patch and are in 
dire distress as to the cause. When 
he was at school at Harrow, Archie 
Maclaren once had a bad patch and 
began to think that he had lost the 
art of back play. But a few of the 
illustrious Sons of Harrow, who did 
the coaching in those days at the 
School, soon had A. C. going again. 
Hubert Ashton will no doubt give a 
pretty good trial to both Shirley and 
Shelmerdine (captain of Cheltenham 
in 1918-1919). A. P. F. Chapman, 
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great bat and super-field, who is Ash- 
ton’s Chief of the Staff, is a supreme 
judge also, and the two big officers at 
Cambridge should make things hum 
at Fenners this summer. The luxuri- 
ous spirit of the grand cricketer has 
been given by the gods to both Ashton 
and Chapman. 

Greville Stevens, of Brasenose, the 
new captain at Oxford, rarely touched 
his top form either as a bat or a bowler 
last summer, anyhow not for the ’Var- 
sity; but, for all that, we have seen 
too much of him not to know that he 
is a really great cricketer. As a 
schoolboy at U.C.S. he overdid his 
cricket, and the natural result followed 
—he got jaded. Even now we are 
not sure which we admire most in 
him—his batting or his bowling; 
nature has equipped him with gifts for 
both—and he is a delightful field. 
Stevens should make a first-rate cap- 
tain, and we shall not be surprised to 
find him one of the first choices for the 
Gentlemen, at Lord’s, in July. Jar- 
dine—a born bat, for the genius of his 
father has been transmitted to him— 
will be up.’’ The Australians were 
always ready to confess that Jardine 
was one of the best bats they played 
against—and they were speaking from 
experience, for he got a few against 
them on the Christ Church ground— 
and Hedges, if a little unorthodox, is 
a smashing bat and one of the best 
covers in the country. Bettington, of 
New College, is the new secretary, 
and if he did not do so well in bowling 
as in 1920 we do not think for a 
moment that he has dropped his skill 
with the ball. He .can always get a 
length—and that is something of a 
hall mark. 

Cricket and the River are the two 
great team businesses in sport in Sum- 
mer Term, both at Oxford and Cam- 
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bridge, with Lord’s and Henley al- 
ways in the mind’s eye. Lawn tennis 


and golf are all very well in their way, 


but the virtues in them are rather indi- 
vidual. Still, they make for physical 
fitness, and as Colonel Ronald Camp- 
bell, Inspector of P. T., insists— 
‘* Physical fitness is the joy of life.’’ 
It was Colonel Campbell who, by the 
way, tells of ‘“‘the discovery of the 
American ”’ in sport. Here is his own 
text 

‘* We first met him at Antwerp, far- from his 
native heath. It was during the Olympic Games. 
The Fencing was in progress, but the judging 
wasn’t: that never seemed to progress. Between 
every phrase there was a prolonged and heated 
argument that led to nothing. ‘ Say, Britisher, 
let us fight it out alone, acknowledge our hits, 
and settle this affair ; these guys make me tired !’ 
* Right-o,’ said the Britisher. Britisher and Yank 
fought it out, acknowledged their hits, and 
settled the bout in three minutes. The astonished 
judges watched in amazement. It was their first 
lesson in sport.” 


The Public Schools are not a little 
eluctant to abandon the football 
ground. They had a wonderful sea- 
son. We think that the average 
schoolboy comes back to his work 
with greater exhilaration after a hard 
match at ‘‘ Rugger,’’ say, and a good 
bath with plenty of towelling, than 
from the jaded feeling set up by a tir- 
ing afternoon in the field in a hot sun. 
Anyhow, the school work in the cold 
months seems twice as easy as it does 
in the summer with the indolence set 
up by the warmth. But the music 
has to be faced. It is ‘‘No-side.’’ The 
‘“ Rugger ”’ posts are down; the nets 
are up—and cricket is compulsory. 
And while you are waiting with your 
pads on you can indulge your football 
appetite with those amusing “‘ Rugger 
Rhymes ”’ put together and illustrated 
by Baillie and Munro, who know a 
thing or two about the old game. But 
the cricket spirit soon holds sway. A 
correspondent asks for a contribution 
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of the Harrow cricket song—‘‘ Willow 
the King.’’ It will be found in the 
School Library. The second verse 
ran something like this :-—— 

“ Willow, King Willow, the guard hold tight ; 
Trouble is coming before the night ; 
Hepping and galloping, short and strorg, 
Comes the leathery Duke along ; 

And down the palaces tumble fast 

Whea once the leathery Duke gets past. 
So ho! So ho! may the courtiers sing 
lfonour and life to Willow the King. 


” 


Naturally, the great hero of Public 
School cricket last summer was J. L. 
Guise with his wonderful second in- 
nings of 278 for Winchester against 
Eton on Agar’s Plough.  Guise’s 
match, though Winchester was 
beaten, it will always be in history. 
He is captain at Winchester this year. 


HUBERT ASHTON, CAMBRIDGE CRICKET 
CAPTAIN 
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There is the honour nowadays for 
school-boys to get a place in the Test 
at Lord’s (Lord’s Schools v. The 
Rest), but we do not think the normal 
schoolboy wants any incentive for 
the game beyond the desire to ‘* come 
off ’’ for his school as often as pos- 
sible. That is the spirit of cricket— 
‘*Your side all the time and always.”’ 
We are glad to see the authors of 
School cricket in ‘‘ Wisden ”’ (E. B. 
Noel and F. B. Wilson) incidentally 
saying a word for length on bowling 
—‘* Once more the value of ‘he 
bowler who relies primarily on his 
length and a slight variation of pace 
was proved to the hilt.’’ The authors 
were talking about the perpetual fast 
and true wickets of last summer. 
Length is the first necessity in bowl- 
ing, and was always taught so by 
the cricket classics. Its swervers 


and in-swingers and googliers are all 
very well in their way; but Tom 


Richardson and Lockwood and Loh- 
mann used to get out great batting 
sides on plumb wickets pretty regu- 
larly. Not one of those giants ever 
worried about anything beyond pace 
and break and length and variation. 
Coming on to Lord’s in a_ pre-war 
summer we met A, J. Webbe just 
back from some country-house match. 
He and a few other big cricketers of 
his old school have made a big score, 
and A. J.’s simple explanation was: 
‘* Our orthodox batsmen just knocked 
the cover off the swervers and goog- 
liers and in-swingers, whatever you 
call them.”’ 

In that delightful classic of W. A. 
Bettesworth, ‘‘The Walkers of South- 
gate,’ there are a few hints by I. D. 
that should be displayed in every 
school pavilion in the kingdom. 
When I. D. Walker gave up county 
cricket he devoted his time to coach- 
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ing the boys at Harrow. Now discus- 
sions often arose between I. D. and 
A. J. Webbe and Mauley Kemp as 
to what would be the most simple 
advice to boys who were learning to 
play cricket, and one day I. D. ap- 
peared with the following hints. 
roughly written in the library at 
Arnos Grove :— 


Bartinc.—Never draw away from your wicket 
to a straight ball as it is fatal to all good play. 
Grasp the bat more tightly with the right than 
the left hand; the right hand should do the chief 
part of the work, and the grasp should tighten 
on the bat at the moment of playing or hitting the 
ball. 

Meet every ball, whether playing back or for- 
ward; do not let the ball hit the bat, but make 
the bat play the ball. 

Throw your weight well on to the left leg in 
playing forward, and put your left leg well out 
in line with the leg stump, and not across the 
wicket. In playing forward or hitting to the off, 
let the left leg and bat go forward together. 

Do not run out of your ground, except to slow 
underhand or slow round arm bowling, and then 
only if the ball is tossed in the air; and never 
run out to a ball tossed wide on the off-side. And 
when you make up your mind to run out, run 
out quickly. 


Bow.inc.—A good length is the first requisite 
in bowling; without this, break and twist are 
both useless. Bowl in the style that comes most 
naturally to yourself, and stick to this style and 
don’t try various modes of delivery. When you 
are able to bowl a good length, then, and not 
before, by all means try variety of pace. 

Accustom yourself to bowling both sides of the 
wicket, and when feeling tired ask to be taken 
off. 
Always try to bowl your best, whether in prac- 
tice or games. Try not to be put off when an 
easy chance is missed off your bowling, but be 
more determined to get the batsman out next over. 

Jupcinc Runs.—There is always a run when 
the ball goes to the left hand of cover-slip, un- 
less he is a left-handed fieldsman. It is the bats- 
man’s call when he plays a ball between short- 
leg and mid-on; but this is the most difficult 
place to judge a run, and a quick field at short- 
leg has many a chance of throwing down the 
wicket at the bowler’s end. 


This is the most simple cricket lan- 
guage imaginable. And that long 
line of Harrovians loved the game 
beyond all else. They lived for 
cricket. 
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RUGEY FOOTBALL NOTES 


T the time these notes are being 

written the International Cham- 
pionship is still an open question, 
France having to meet both Wales and 
Ireland, and the position being that 
whereas Scotland and Ireland are defi- 
nitely out of the picture, either Wales 
or France can win outright. It is 
always unwise to prophecy at football, 
yet, in view of the excellent form dis- 
played by France in her matches with 
Scotland and England, and taking 
into account that the match v. Wales 
is to be played in Paris, it would ap- 
pear quite likely that France may for 
the first time on record hold the proud 
position of champion country. That 
no one will begrudge her the distinc- 
tion goes without saying, and, in any 
event, her representatives will have 
every reason to be proud of them- 
selves. They were somewhat lucky to 
draw with Scotland if one can call it 
luck to prevent a side from winning by 
sterling defence that, territorially, has 
had a decided advantage. On the 
other hand they were distinctly unfor- 
tunate when England, in the last few 
minutes, managed to get on level terms 
at Twickenham. However, whatever 
the result of the championship, the in- 
terest in the England v. Scotland 
match remains unabated. This year in 
particular the excitement was intense 
as both sides had an equal number of 
victories to their credit. Of the 43 
matches played each had won 17 with 
g drawn games. By their most recent 


victory at Twickenham England have 
gone ahead, and have, moreover, re- 
tained their wonderful record on this 


By G. T. CAMPBELL. 


ground. On this enclosure they have 
now played 17 matches, winning 14 
and drawing 2, the only reverse being 
a defeat at the hands of South Africa 


when Douglas Morkel kicked two 
magnificent goals from the half-way 
line. 

Coming to this year’s contest it can 
safely be said that never has expert 
opinion so veered. At the beginning 
of the season the feeling was that the 
English with their experienced and 
trusted side would have an easy task. 
Then came the Welsh debacle and a 
feeling akin to panic became notice- 
able amongst England’s supporters. 
Not only were the players accused of 
being too old, but it was also stated 
that the Selectors had also had their 
dav: it was the old cry of ‘ new 
blood.’’ The Selectors, however, did 
not share in the panic, but quietly and 
systematically went about their task of 
re-construction. The results of the 
subsequent matches will be a source of 
congratulation to themselves and of 
confusion to their critics. After the 
Welsh match and when it was seen 
what an excellent well-balanced side 
Scotland had at its disposal, the men 
from across the border became strong 
favourites, and then the unforeseen 
happened, and on the Saturday im- 
mediately preceding the fateful day, 
Scotland had a cruel stroke of bad 
luck: her two wing three-quarters, 
both of them not only exceedingly fast 
runners and prolific scorers but also 
really good football players, had the 
misfortune to meet with accidents 
which prevented them from taking 
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part in:‘the game. The loss was irre- 
parable and the two substitutes, Mac- 
Kay and Tolmie, though thoroughly 
sound players and triers to the last 
ditch, lacked the necessary speed to 
complete many a promising opening. 
The three-quarter line was completely 
disorganised and England were again 
favourites. Public opinion was justi- 
fied by the result. 

The match was played in most per- 
fect weather and the King was one of 
the 40,c00 spectators that watched a 
thrilling exhibition of clean football, 
the pace being extraordinarily fast 
from start to finish. At once it was 
seen that the Scots had a most formid- 
able array of forwards who settled 
down to their work in a most deter- 
mined manner and who made the pace 
a cracker. Then when it was seen 


that the Scottish outsides were full of 
initiative and were bringing off round 
after round of quick, clean handling, 


the match looked as good as won. 
But in the second half came a 
dramatic change, and suddenly it was 
obvious that the Scottish forwards had 
shot their bolt. They still managed 
to get possession of the ball in the 
majority of the scrums, but they lacked 
dash in the loose and were bad in the 
line-out. As a result Kershaw was 
able to put his backs in motion and 
these at last began to find their form. 

Coming to the players individually, 
Forsayth played a great game. He 
was coolness personified and he kicked 
and fielded magnificently. He also 
brought off one or two very good 
tackles and the fact that he never got 
near Davies when he scored his try 
must not too severely be held against 
him, for Davies with a clear field and 
the option of swerving to the right or 
the left is a very hard problem. 
Middleton was not a success. He is 


a very long and fairly accurate kick, 
but he is slow and, in this match, his 
fielding was very bad. Time after time 
he misfielded, and it is a wonder that 
his mistakes in this respect did not 
prove more costly than they did. Of 
the three-quarters on the day, Mac- 
pherson was by far the best on either 
side. He is possessed of an exceed- 
ingly safe pair of hands, is a thor- 
oughly good tackler and uses his head 
in seizing opportunities of cutting- 
through instead of the stereotyped 
style of play so prevalent the last few 
years. Gracie, though neat and safe, 
as always, was not quite at his best, 
that is he was not quite so conspicuous 
as usual, but he was doubtless paid the 
compliment of very special attention 
by the other side. Mackay and Tolmie 
are hardly the class for an_ inter- 
national side and lack pace. Both of 
them, however, are thorough triers 
and kept at it from start to finish. The 
way in. which Mackay worked up to 
Dykes’ try was a particularly clever 
and determined piece of work. Turn- 
ing to the winners’ three-quarters, the 
best was probably Myers, but, in the 
first half especially, the whole four 
were not up to form and their handling 
was crude to a degree. Smallwood is 
certainly out of his place at centre and 
fumbles badly in this position. Lowe 
showed us that he can still move very 
fast, while he can always be counted 
on to be in the right place to receive 
the final pass. Pitman seemed to be 
out of his class. With his physique, 
speed and swerve, he is bound to be 
dangerous, but these are not the only 
requisites of a footballer, and the extra 
pace of an international game seemed 
to worry him. Of the halves the out- 
standing man on either side was with- 
out doubt Boyce. I had heard great 
reports of him but I had never seen 


him play before, and I was immensely 
taken with him. He is extraordinarily 
game and gets the ball out to his part- 
ner quickly and accurately. 
Repeatedly in this match he had 
opposing forwards lurking danger- 
ously near off-side and trying to inter- 
cept his passes: not once did they 
succeed. He is a class player and 
should have a great future. Dykes, 
his partner, was considered the weak 
spot in the team as originally selected. 
He, however, through the 
ordeal fairly creditably, though in the 
closing stages of the game Davies was 
too much for him. He took his passes 
beautifully and quickly got his three- 
quarters into motion, but his defence 
is weak. Kershaw and Davies once 
again demonstrated their genius and 
once again England are indebted to 
them for pulling them out of a tight 
corner. For a great part of the game 
they both played indifferently, Davies 
in fact even badly. Then, however, 
they found themselves, with the result 
that England won. Apart from 
Davies’ brilliant individual try, his 
well judged kicking into touch and 
generalship were the deciding factors. 
To the English forwards, however, 
the greatest credit of all is due, for they 
were up against a real good pack, and, 
although hopelessly outplaved at first, 
they stuck manfully to their work, with 
the result that they outlasted their 
opponents and in turn became the 
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aggressors. Where all played so well 
it would be invidious to single out any 
for special praise, though possibly 
Wakefield deserves special mention. 
The Scottish forwards are without 
doubt a good pack, and, what is more, 
a very level pack; were it necessary to 
leave one out it would be hard to de- 
cide whom to drop. On the day’s 
play Buchanan I think appealed to me 
more than any of them, but Maxwell 
was always prominent in the loose and 
Bertram showed himself to be a splen- 
did hooker. They showed themselves, 
however, to suffer from a fault which I 
regret to say is very prevalent with 
Scottish sides, viz., the marking out 
of touch. They hug the touch-line, 
and, time and again, when it was Eng- 
land’s throw in, was it necessary for 
Macpherson or Gracie to dash in and 
attend to an unmarked Englishman at 
the end of the line. This, of course, 
throws the three-quarter line out of 
position and results in the loss of many 
games. The Scottish fetish of appoint- 
ing a forward to captain the side is to 
a large extent responsible for this as 
he cannot possibly see. No, the cap- 
tain should be among the backs, pre- 
ferably at centre three-quarter. In this 
position the captain can see all that 
goes on, and he can moreover control 
and direct his side without letting it 
interfere with his own play. A for- 
ward cannot do this. 
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Public School Athletics 


I1I—Sprinting and Shot-putting 


BY 


F. A. M. WEBSTER. 


Author of ‘‘ Success in Athletics,” &c. 


OME years ago it used to be said that 

the mile was the popular event with 
British athletes, the 100 yards sprint the 
most favoured by the Americans, and the 
field events practised most efficiently by 
the Swedes and Finns. 

During the last few months I have 
spent a considerable time in Scandinavia 
studying athletics and | think it is not 
unlikely that the Norwegians may find a 
sprinter to surprise us in the near future, 
but in the meantime the short distance 
races, in which for the purpose of this 
article | shall include the 100 yards only, 
are as popular as ever with English Public 
School boys. 

One is tempted often to believe that 
the popularity of the flat races, and 
specially of the sprint which does not call 
for a sustained effort, is due to a fond 
belief that the aspirants to honours in this 
particular department of athletics do not 
need to master any particular technique, 
and that they therefore may much more 
easily attain their object than does the 
field events man. 

In a certain measure this is true—pro- 
vided a boy is content with the best per- 
formances which his natural physical 
attributes and nervous forces will allow 
him to encompass; but if the runner de- 
sires to produce the best form of which 
he is physically and mentally capable, 
then a very different state of things apper- 
tains and he must study style, and train 
equally as hard as any of the boys who 
favour the field events or hurdle races. 


SPRINTING. 
Considerable interest always attaches 
I find to records in the various events. 
World’s Record for 100 yards is held 


jointly by three Americans, D. J. Kelly, 
H. P. Drew, and C. W. Paddock, all of 
whom have run the distance in 9 3/5ths 
secs. ; British Record of 9 4/5ths secs. is 
held jointly by A. F. Duffey and W. R. 
Applegarth, but the former’s perform- 
ance is all the more wonderful since it 
was accomplished upon a grass track, 
whereas Applegarth made his record on 
cinders. In South Africa the Inter-High 
School Sports record stands at 10 secs., 
and was established by L. B. B. Betts, of 
the Jeppe High School, Johannesburg, in 
1921. This time is believed to have been 
equalled formerly in England at Highgate 
and Uppingham, but the official Public 
Schools Championship record of 10 1/5th 
secs. is held jointly by H. W. Evans, Bed- 
ford Modern School, J. G. Will, Merchant 
Taylors, and A. V. Atkinson, of Batter- 
sea Grammar School. 

Need I say that such performances as 
those given above are not performed 
either by men or boys without the most 
painstaking preparation and an all em- 
bracing knowledge of how to run and how 
to win a race? 

In the February issue of the BADMINTON 
MaGazitnE the questions of outfit and pre- 
liminary training were fully discussed so 
that I need do no more here than again 
point out that in athletics it pays one over 
and over again to have the very best 
sports gear obtainable, and that body- 
building by such a system as was men- 
tioned in that article is also essential. 

As to the technique of sprinting, the 
first thing the aspirant to honours in this 
branch of athletics has to do is to master 
the crouching start. This method was 
invented by the late Michael Murphy, the 
great Irish-American athletic coach, and 
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was first used in 1887 by Charles H. Sher- 
rill, of Yale University, so it will be 
readily realised that the method is no new 
one although it is as yet none too well 
known in our own Public Schools. 

At this point I must pause for one 
moment to relate a most amusing incident 
in connection with the inception of the 
crouching start. When Sherrill went to 
his mark at the starter’s orders and 
crouched down with his fingers resting 
upon the scratch line and his foremost 
foot some six inches behind it, the gentle- 
man with the pistol regarded the ape-like 
position of the athlete with amazement, 
but being kindly disposed delayed the 
despatch of the runners to instruct Sherrill 
in the correct manner of starting. It was 
indeed some minutes before the Yale 
sprinter could make the official understand 
that he was trying a new method of start- 
ing, the efficiency of which he proved con- 
clusively by snatching a two or three 
yards lead of his opponents at the crack 
of the pistol. 

As I have already indicated, in the 
crouching start the athlete’s finger tips 
rest upon the scratch line behind which 
his front foot is disposed some six inches, 
his other foot being so much further back 
that when the knee of the rear leg is upon 
the ground it is about level with the ankle- 
bone of the front foot. This is a natural 
position of readiness which enables the 
athlete to fulfil his object of getting off 
his mark and into his natural stride with- 
out waste of time or strength. He must, 
however, dig holes for his feet so that he 
has two small back walls from which to 
push off when he springs forward at the 
crack of the pistol, taking care that the 
first drive of the leg forces his body for- 
ward and upward. 

On the command ‘‘Get on your marks !” 
the sprinter places his fingers on the 
scratch line, his toes in the holes he has 
prepared and has his rear knee resting 
upon the track, level with the ankle-bone 
of the front foot; when the starter orders 
‘* Get set!” the athlete is careful first to 
dispose his weight forward on to his 
fingers and front foot, after which he lifts 
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the knee of the rear leg just sufficiently 
for the shin to be practically parallel with 
the track, at the same time taking care 
not to raise his seat above the level of his 
back, the head is bent slightly back on the 
neck so that the eyes are directed along 
the course. In this position he should 
wait for the report of the pistol, emptying 
his mind of every other thought and con- 
centrating all his intelligence upon getting 
away at the crack of the gun. ; 

At the start perfect body control is 
essential, the athlete as he crouches must 
feel compact and well balanced and must 
nave so disposed his feet and weight that 
the forward movement at the start is 
direct ; for example the rear leg must come 
straight through to the front, otherwise 
the runner will wobble, but at the same 
time he must spring forward with all the 
energy which the crouching position will 
give him. The first strides should be 
perfectly natural, and indeed, so far as 
striding is concerned, the runner should 
remember that fast sprinting consists 
mainly of the athlete’s ability to pick his 
feet up quickly. 

Almost all schoolboys make the mis- 
take of rising too quickly to an almost 
upright position as they run, but, in point 
of fact, the athlete should be gradually 
rising until he has covered some 25 yards ; 
the reason for this is that the runner 
gathers speed more quickly as he moves 
forward upon an inclined plane, but only 
checks his own progress and pulls up his 
knees by jerking his body upright as he 
leaves the mark. 

Another point to which particular atten- 
tion must be paid is the arm balance in 
the first forward movement, that is to say 
if the runner crouches with left foot ad- 
vanced the left arm must swing well up 
with a straight swing to balance the body 
as the right leg comes through. 

In the initial stages of training for a 
sprint the athlete can confine his atten- 
tion to 30 yards’ dashes at three-quarter 
speed, as it takes some weeks to master 
the correct method of starting and to 
learn how best to get into the running 
from the crouching start, nor should the 
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almost invariable practice of all school- 
boys be tolerated, that is to say no at- 
tempt should be made to run the full 
hundred yards at anything like top speed 
for at least three weeks. from the com- 
mencement of training. 

In my opinion the ideal of early train- 
ing for the sprinter is to practise half a 
dozen well-thought-out starts each day 
(except Friday and Sunday when no work 
need be done), finishing off the afternoon’s 
training with a steady jog of about 150 
yards during which particular attention 
can be paid to body balance, arm carriage 
and stride. 

Tall, bigly-built sprinters usually prefer 
to help the drive of their legs by swinging 
the arms forward and upwards as they 
run, but smaller boys and men of compact 
stature generally find a good cross move- 
ment with plenty of punch in it helps them 
most. In connection with arm carriage 
remember always that every movement 
must be forward. 

Before going on to talk about the speed 
work which, combined with nervous 


energy always wins races, I would say a 


word about the short-distance runner's 
shoes, of which he should possess two 
pairs, one for running on soft tracks which 
must have long spikes, and one for running 
on hard ground when much shorter spikes 
will be required. In this connection do 
not forget that the use of spiked shoes 
lengthens out the stride, a point for the 
untrained athlete to watch, as too long 
striding at first may lead to a strain, 
whereas natural striding leads to the 
natural adjustment of the stride. Spikes 
placed well forward throw the runner 
right up on to his toes and increase his 
pace, provided his calf muscles are strong 
enough to stand the strain. 

After the sprinter has done three weeks 
of the sort of preliminary training I have 
advised he may, on the Saturday, after 
practising a few starts and generally 
limbering up, run a time trial over the full 
100 vards course, when he will probably 
be surprised to see how greatly his speed 
has increased since last season; on the 
other hand he may be cursed with a sense 
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of impotence in the last quarter of the 
course. Nothing will cure this disability 
but conscientious hard work plus a very 
large amount of personal determination ; 
incidentally, he need not be unduly 
alarmed, for I have generally found that 
the boy who can run a fast 80 yards’ time 
trial can summon up the extra dash to 
carry him over the last twenty yards in 
the excitement of actual competition. 

There has for many years been much 
discussion as to the proper manner of 
breathing during a hundred yards, but 
by now the fallacy that all great 
runners go the full distance on one breath 
must surely be exploded. Generally 
speaking it is best to get a good breath 
at the start and to take a second inspira- 
tion at 75 vards; but at that point the 
arms must work more strongly and the 
feet strike harder against the ground, 
otherwise there will be a falling off of 
pace in the fraction of a second in which 
the old breath is released and the new one 
taken. In the final twenty yards the 
runner should pose his body still further 
forward and get right up on his toes; he 
must run right through the tape with chin 
thrust forward, neither checking nor 
flinging up his arms as the winning post 
is reached. 

For reasons which will be explained 
later I think that it will be better to deal 
with the quarter mile in the article I shall 
write next month concerning Middle Dis- 
cance running. 


Tue SHot Put. 


The Shot Put is an event dear to the 
heart of all those hefty schoolboys whose 
yuild precludes them from taking part in 
almost any other form of athletics prac- 
tised generally at our Public Schools. At 
present, however, the Shot Put does not 
figure in the Public Schools Champion- 
ship programme promoted annually by 
the London Athletic Club in April. Some 
wonderful performances have however 
been accomplished by English Public 
School boys notably the records at Brigh- 
ton, 42ft. 2ins.; Eton, 37ft. Gins.; Mer- 
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chiston, 36ft. 10ins.; and Bromsgrove, 
36ft. Tins. ; as set out in Messrs. Letts’s 
School Boy’s Diary. 

In almost every other country in the 
world the weight of the shot used at the 
schools is either 8lbs. or 12]bs. according 
to the age of the boys, but here unfortun- 
ately we stick to the 16lbs. weight, which 
should never be used by any athlete under 
nineteen years of age, for the simple 
reason that the weight is too great to 
allow of any athlete whose strength is not 
quite mature accomplishing the swing 
back in the middle of the effort, which is 
one of the main factors of success. 


Right foot 


after Reverse’ 


The first requisites of the shot putter 
are strength, weight and agility combined 
with speed; as an ‘example of this one 
may well instance the case of the late 
Ralph Rose whose world’s record of 51 ft. 
has remained unbroken since August 
21st, 1909, and who weighed close on 
twenty stone and stood 5ft. 52Zins. in 
height. 

The art of shot-putting is not easy by 


any manner of means, but apart from the a, 


matters and attributes already mentioned 
consists of perfect technique, timing and 
synchronisation of effort. 

The ideal method of holding the shot so 
that it receives its final impetus by a flick 
of the fingers is beyond the strength of 
school boys, who should therefore allow 
the weight to rest in the palm of the hand 
close to the fingers. 
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In the period when one is learning how 
to put the shot practice should be carried 
out from a standing, stationary position. 

With the shot resting on the palm of 
the right hand and the athlete’s weight 
disposed over the right leg, slightly bent 
at the knee and with body inclined back 
and to the right, the left leg, with toe 
pointed should be stretched to the left, 
without the left foot however actually 
touching the ground. The left arm is 
stretched out and up in front of the left 
shoulder, the right hand being kept close 
to the right shoulder; this hand must 
never be moved from the shoulder until 
the chest is square to the direction of the 
put. 

To effect the put the upper part of the 
body turns sharply to the front as the left 
foot takes the ground and as_ the 
shoulders come square to the front and 
the body is upright the right arm shoots 


out with all possible force and the shot is 
flung forward and upward, the right 
shoulder following through and the eyes 
following the flight of the shot. At the 
moment the weight leaves the hand the 
right arm and right leg are almost in one 
and the same straight line, and the left 
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foot is still in front ; a fraction of a second 
later however the right foot comes for- 
ward and the left foot goes back so that 
the position of the body is reversed, other- 
wise the shot putter would fall forward 
out of the 7ft. circle from which the shot 
is put. 

Having mastered the method of putting 
the shot from a standing position, which 
will take some weeks, the athlete must 
next learn to repruduce exactly the same 
movements in conjunction with a quick 
glide forward across the 7ft. circle. 

The shot putter takes up his position at 
the back of the circle in the position first 
described, with right foot almost at right 
angles to the direction of the put, the left 
leg being slightly raised so that the foot is 
clear of the ground. This left leg, to set the 
body in motion forward, is swung up and 
then down in front of or behind the right 
leg, so that the athlete practically over- 
balances forward, but saves himself from 
actually falling by springing forward 


from the right foot and at the same time 
the left leg swings well out in front to aid 


the forward movement; the right foot 
must take the ground a fraction of a 
second in advance of the left and the ath- 
lete land with his right shoulder drawn 
well back. In this way the placing of the 
left foot down to the left synchronises 
with the commencement of the coming 
forward of the right hip but, again, the 
right hand, holding the shot, must not 
shoot out to make the delivery until the 
shoulders are square to the direction of 


the put, and the right shoulder, after the 
shot has left the hand, must follow 
through. It is at this instant that the 
right foot and side come through to com- 
plete the reverse which saves the athlete 
from falling forward. 

Two points to remember are that the 
feet should be about a yard apart at the 
conclusion of the movement across the 
circle and that the right arm and right leg 
should both be fully extended at the in- 
stant the shot leaves the hand and that 
the right leg does not come forward until 
the shot has been delivered. 

The athlete may always know when he 
has accomplished a good and well-timed 
effort in good style because he will feel 
that the power propelling the shot has 
been generated in his right leg, has 
travelled up his right side, and on through 
the right arm to the finger tips themselves 
which gave the final impetus to the shot. 

Finally I have reserved for my last 
paragraph the most important piece of 
advice to all keen young athletes whose 
very keenness so often frustrates them 
since they want results and want them 
quickly, but it is no good; in all the field 
events the best results are only reached 
by mastering the right methods. Do not 
bother, therefore, about sending the shot 
far or fast at first, concentrate all your 
efforts rather upon attaining the correct 
form, and if once you have mastered that 
you will find that the measurements you 
are seeking come rapidly enough and to 
your entire satisfaction. 
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Badminton Photographic Competition 


More Prize Winners 
(See p. 472.) 


OVER THE TOP. 
T. Roberts, Croyden 
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RED INDIAN WARRIORS, 
Miss J]. P. Churchill, Alberta, Canada. 


INTERNATIONAL HOCKEY, SCOTLAND Vv. IRELAND. 
R. J. E. Roe, Kingstown, Co. Dublin. 
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GOOD AT TIMBER. 


Mrs, Carne-Willicms, Bridgewater. 


NET BALL. AN ‘* ARMCHAIR ” RIDE. 


Miss Helen Booty, Londen. Mrs Livingstone, South Godstorc 
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EIGHT AND EIGHTY IN THE HUNTING FIELD. 
R. F. Meredith, Bishop’s Castle. 


A PRELIMINARY OUTING, 
Miss Maude Fuller, Melkshan, 
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By MOSSIE LINTON. 


“T°HE outstanding fact of importance 

which strikes one at the outset of 
another golfing season is that the condi- 
tions governing the Amateur Champion- 
ship have been altered, and in our 
opinion for the better, by making them 
the same as those that governed the 
Amateur Championship of 1921, except- 
ing that the qualification of handicap 
rating is withdrawn and a_ condition 
laid down that no entry can be accepted 
unless it is approved by the club trom 
which the player enters. This is quite a 
reasonable proviso; so much so that it 
was suggested in this Magazine two 
years ago—in January, 1920, to be 
exact—and we than further hazarded 
the opinion that were entries still found 
to be unwieldy, the only sane and satis- 
factory solution lies in a process of 
district eliminating contests. This could 
be worked quite simply, and we have 
already explained in detail our method 
for the working of it. As the Cham- 
pionship Committee has fallen back on 
the first suggestion, and as a_ noted 
writer on golf has quite recently put for- 
ward the latter, there is yet hope for 
the game. We confess that the trend 
of events was beginning to cause some 
of us to lose hope; because of late the 
point of view of some writers on golf, 
who, we willingly concede, not only 
write well but play well, has made one 
wonder if they had forgotten what golf 
is. What, for instance, is one to make 
of anyone complaining that the existing 
arrangements of play in the Amateur 
Championship do not make it certain 
that the minor honours go to the right 
people? What in the name of St. Swil- 
can have the minor honours to do with 
it? The Amateur Championship is held 
to decide who is the best amateur golfer 
of the year: the placed and also-rans 
simply do not count. 


The revolutionaries are still at it. In 
January a petition was drawn up and 
signed by a dozen of our more promi- 
nent amateurs asking the powers :o 
change the conditions of play in the 
amateur event into what is practically 
a copy of the American system, by hav- 
ing a stroke qualifying competition pre- 
ceding the Championship proper, and 
that the surviving thirty-six players 
should then play in matches of 36 holes 
to find the winner. The suggestion that 
a match of 36 holes is a better test than 
one of 18 holes has little to commend it. 
By dragging out the length of any con- 
test it might be possible to say that it 
became a better test than over a shorter 
distance. The point is that 18 holes is 
a fair test, and beyond that there is no 
need to go. It has always been con- 
sidered so, until some of our friends got 
infected by the Yankee innovation 
microbe. As we have pointed out neither 
of these proposals has been accepted by 
the ruling body. We feel certain that 
they are not likely to be adopted, and 
it is at least curious that three of the 
signatories, Messrs. Tolley and 
Wethered and Lord Charles Hope, play- 
ing under these conditions in America in 
1920, all failed to qualify. Here, one 
would have thought, was clear proo! 
that the system, and not the performers, 
was at fault, but apparently the restless 
desire for change is too much for some 
people. 

Stroke play is well enough for pro- 
fessionals and for any amateur who 
cares to indulge in it, but it has no place 
in an Amateur Championship, which is 
golf as it should be—decision by match 
play, and we cannot help stating that ‘n 
all these matters the powers that be 
have shown themselves weak and lack- 
ing in decision. Instead of laying down 
the law and striving to preserve the best 
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traditions of the game, they appear con- 
stantly to have their ears to the ground. 
Having observed this, the daily Press 
writers periodically put up a fresh hare, 
which is no doubt quite interesting, and 
would be quite harmless if it were 
assessed at its proper value; but when it 
is allowed to have an effect on the con- 
duct of amateur golf, it becomes a clear 
duty to endeavour to prevent its spread- 
ing. The authorities know, none better, 
what amateur golf is and how it should 
be played. Why then not say so flatly 
and be done with it? One of the most 
unfertunate .effects of this weakness is 
the encouragement to appear in the 
newspapers of professional golfers as 
critics and self-appointed mentors of the 
conduct of amateur golf! Such a hap- 
pening really calls for strong language, 
and assuredly some remarks that we 
have heard about this latest manifesta- 
tion most emphatically could be labelled 
as such. All this, together with the for- 


mation of preposterous golf ‘‘ Unions,” 
to which the R. & A. unwisely lent its 


countenance, will result in so undermin- 
ing the prestige and position of the rul- 
ing body that, unless it be checked, they 
will find that their power is gone, as 
one day these precious ‘* Unions” will 
refuse to listen to them. 

As imitation is the strongest social 
force, it was hardly astonishing to find 
that the ladies (a few) also thought a 
little novelty might do them good, but 
a similar proposal to alter their existing 
Championship test to the Yankee method 
of stroke elimination followed by 36-hole 
match play, put forward by Miss C. 
Leitch at the annual meeting of the 
Ladies Golf Union Council was_ not 
merely defeated, it was squelched. Hats 
off to the ladies! 

It is interesting to note that in the 
beginning of last month the courteous 
invitation of the U.S. Golf Association 
tc send a British amateur team across to 
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play an international match with 
America was accepted, and clubs and 
individuals are to be invited to subscribe 
to meet the expenses of the team from 
this side. As to the warmth of their 
welcome and the amazing hospitality 
that will be extended to them there is 
no doubt; yet, in the light of past ex- 
perience of the international contests, we 
wonder if it is all worth while? It is idle 
to suppcse that international sporting 
contests are ultimately productive of 
peace on earth and goodwill. 

It is most pleasing to record that the 
name of the gentleman who is the first 
actual winner of the Amateur Champion- 
ship is to be engraved on the Cham- 
pionship Cup. The circumstances are 
worth giving. Although the first Ama- 
teur Championship was held at St. An- 
drews in 1886, in the previous year a 
tournament was held by, or rather 
through, the enterprise of the Royal 
Liverpool Club at Hoylake. One must 
remember the extraordinary difference in 
the methods of disseminating news 
between then and now and how these have 
developed; but there seems to be little 
doubt that all the best amateurs of the 
day were advised of the meeting and 
duly took part, with the result that Mr. 
Macfie won the prize. From this arose 
the Amateur Championship and Cup as 
we know it to-day, and as that Hoylake 
meeting was a championship in all but 
name, the placing of the winner’s name 
on the Cup is a gracious if tardy recog- 
nition of his position in the annals of golf. 
It is not so long since we quoted Mr. 
Macfie as stating: ‘‘ What on earth has 
the score got to do with amateur golf?” 
and one hopes that, holding such em- 
phatic views, our first amateur cham- 
pion will, in these crucial moments for 
the game, feel impelled further to ex- 
press them and bring a steadying in- 
fluence to bear on the ‘‘ progressives.’ 
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Reminiscences of Horse and Hound 


Cuapter VII. 


NIMROD JUNIOR. 


I think perhaps the best run I ever saw 
with the Brocklesby was the Cleethorpes 
run, as it is called, of March 5th, 1894, 
though it lacked the final triumph. It 
started from Milner’s Wood, hard by the 
kennels at Brocklesby, and finished on the 
sands at Cleethorpes, an eleven mile point 
and some seventeen or eighteen as hounds 
ran, the time being just on an hour and 
three quarters. Hounds never really 
checked till nearly the end of the run ; they 
paused momentarily when about half way, 
but required no assistance from their 
huntsman to set them going again. Yet 
it was only by a bit of luck that the run 
came off at all. We had been pottering 
about Brocklesby and Roxton Wood all 
day, finally killing a fox near the stables 
behind the Master’s residence ; and it was 
late in the afternoon when Will Dale 
waved hounds into Milner’s Wood and 


his cheery voice rang out in warning to 


any laggard fox. He drew down the 
Keelby side to the corner where Fred 
Pittaway, the first whipper-in, and I were 
standing, and up to the Brocklesby side 
to the road again. Then we heard him 
blowing hounds out, and Pittaway raised 
his whip to crack them to him. But the 
thong fell soundless; for just at that 
moment a fox shot into the open. He 
must have been lying close to us all the 
time, and hounds must have drawn 
nearly up to him. Why he eventually 
went away as he did I know not. 
Pittaway’s scream brought Dale and 
his hounds in hot haste, and in a moment 
the pack had settled to the line, running 
first towards Limber schools and then 
leaning to the left to cross the Keelby road 
near the Half-Way House. Placing 
Riby Bratlands on the right the fox 
crossed the Barton Street just before 
reaching Riby Cross Roads and ran, with 
Aylesby on the right, as if for Drake’s 
Gorse till he turned across the Great 


Coates road at Aylesby Mill, having come 
thus far nearly straight. [It was here 
that hounds made that brief pause; and 
Dale no doubt thought, as I did, that his 
fox had crossed the Freshney by the 
bridge. But the pack hit the line off by 
themselves, and turning left along the 
valley, showed that he had used the hunt- 
ing bridge at the Town’s Holt insteac; 
going on, with Little Coates on the left, 
towards Grimsby Field, and then crossing 
the Grimsby and Laceby road. Hounds 
just missed Tennyson’s’ Holt, then 
wheeled to the left to cross the railway at 
Peek’s bridge, and ran through Weelsby 
Square Wood to the Humberstone road. 
I remember following ‘‘ The Cat” over a 
stile with a drop into the road, and then 
we watched old Frank Hookham come 
over on his grey mare. 

But now our fox began to wriggle and 
twist, going up to Cleethorpes cemetery 
first, then left handed nearly into Grimsby 
by the Park, and right-handed to cross the 
railway on to the sands at Cleethorpes. 
We had flight after flight of timber at the 
finish, and a pretty tat-too our tired horses 
beat on it. Our fox had been viewed over 
the railway; but there was not a scrap of 
scent on the sands, except that ancient, 
fish-like smell of the seaside, and as it 
was getting dark, Dale had to give it up. 
Indeed it was quite dark before we got 
into Grimsby to bait our horses before the 
long trot home. That day Maunsell 
Richardson was riding his black horse 
Emanuel, bought from George Davy, for 
whom he won the Heavy-Weight Point- 
to-Point ; and needless to say no one saw 
more of the fun. I remember Tom Kirk- 
by, too, going exceedingly well on Lord 
Yarborough’s Plover’s Egg; and I was 
riding a thorough-bred mare of Andrew 
Brown’s, called Miss Davis. Just before 
drawing Milner Wood, ‘‘ Dab” Brooks 
had bidden us come to Keelby Grange 
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and refresh, and I had told him I would 
if we did not find. But several others 
went, and never saw us again. However 
Tom Sutcliffe and ‘‘ Johnny” Brooks- 
Wood heard Dale blowing hounds away, 
and by dint of hard-riding and the inside 
of the curve, caught us up at Riby Cross 
Roads. Others besides Dale and Pitta- 
way who got to the end of the run were 
“* Harry ” Frankish, Fred Brooks, Frank 
Hookham, ‘‘ Charlie’? Wilson, Spencer 
the Vet., Dr. Sullivan on another of 
Andrew Brown’s, and Perkins (A. G. 
Soames’s hard-riding butler) on a rat- 
tailed horse of Braithwaite’s of Limber. 
It was all over a fine hunting country, 
mostly arable, and at times very strongly 
fenced; but we never once had to turn 
away from the line of hounds through 
wire or an unjumpable place. 

Another very fine run, when Dale was 
carrying the horn, was from a Kingerby 
meet on January 14th, 1892. It was a 
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cold grey morning with a keen bite in the 
wind, and no one wanted to hang about 
long. But noses grew pink and fingers 
chilled while hounds made a fruitless 
search of Kingerby Wood; and then we 
turned in hopeful mood to Sedge Cop 
Gorse. A ring out first with a vixen, 
and then an old dog fox took up the run- 
ning, Tom Skipworth’s uplifted hat pro- 
claiming his flight. He first made a 
point for Kingerby Wood, and then, being 
headed set his mask for Burton territory 
and so gratified the huntsman’s wish. 
From now on his point was_ nearly 
straight, and by West and Middle Rasen, 
over the river Rase, and by Cockthorns, 
Gibbett Hill, Buslingthorpe Grange and 
Church to Buslingthorpe Wood. Just 
thirty minutes so far, never a check, and 
the Brocklesby bitches running their 
hardest. Only a field and a half in front 
was the fox at this point, hounds hunting 
him through the covert without a pause ; 
and once more we sat down to ride. Just 


a pause at the railway crossing as hounds 
took the line through Wickenby Wood, 
the signalman from his box having 


viewed the fox over; and then, feeling 
the effects of his hurried journey no doubt, 
he swung first to the left over the Wic- 
kenby and Lissington road, and then to 
the right to Holton Beckering. There 
the pack ran from scent to view, the old 
warrior turning in midfield to meet his 
foes, and Dale’s horn rung out triumph- 
antly. An eight mile point, two more as 
hounds ran, practically no check through- 
out, and the time just fifty minutes. We 
never drew rein at Buslingthorpe Wood, 
and the pause at the level crossing at 
Wickenby was only long enough for 
hounds to run through the wood. It was 
all over a fine, wild country ; every hound 
was up when the fox was rolled over; and 
1 rank it among the very best runs in my 
experience. Maunsell Richardson was in 
charge again on this occasion, and others 
who saw the finish were George Heneage, 
E. G. Pretyman, Tom Skipworth, George 
Davy, Miss Carnley, Miss Walker (Mrs. 
W. Christian), Mrs. Walter Glew, Guy 
Nicholson and Billy Harrison. I was 
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riding a five-year-old grey mare by 
Special Pleader, Portia by name, and she 
carried me splendidly, never once putting 
a foot wrong. 

I was not so fortunate in another great 
run with the Brocklesby, for the pack 
went such a pace that (although I was 
riding a fine jumper she was troubled with 
the slows), the further hounds went the 
further I got left behind. Only once have 
I seen hounds run faster for so long, and 
then it was over a lighter-riding country, 
and the fences were not so formidable. 
But the run of January 11th, 1902, was 
over the best of our country, and there 
was never a check from find to finish, 
though it was fourteen or fifteen miles as 
hounds ran, and they did it in just an hour 
and a quarter. It started from Scartho 
Wood, hounds running through Bradley 
Gears nearly to Waltham, and thence 
close past the Becklands and Barnoldby 
village to Welbeck Hill. Here I was 
getting a long way behind the first flight, 
though I had turned away from nothing 
in the direct line of hounds. It was only 
those on well-bred, galloping horses, 
capable of jumping the wide ditches as 
they came without Icsing time, that saw 
the way hounds went. Jim Smith was 
always nearest to his hounds, and Miss 
Darley (afterwards Mrs. Harry Whit- 
worth) was the only lady to ride the run 
throughout ; the others who saw the best 
of it being Percy Wormald, ‘‘Jack” Tonge 
(killed in France while commanding the 
North Midland Brigade R.F.A.), Cecil 
Stephen, Tom Sutcliffe, ‘‘Charley” Dar- 
ley and the late Major Tom Coates, who 
went extraordinarily well for a veteran. 
It is a four mile point from Waltham to 
Aylesby, three and a half from the latter 
village to Great Coates station, and a five 
and a half mile point from Waltham to 
Stallingborough, the widest in a very 
twisting run. 

We do not expect much of a day from 
Pelham Pillar, hounds generally running 
out in the open for a few fields and then 
coming back to the woodlands; and it was 
through counting on this and getting out 
of touch with the pack that the bulk of a 
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big field did not see us again for two 
hours, indeed most of them never again. 
As usual we found at once near the Pillar, 
but quite contrary to general expectations 
the fox faced the open and left the wood- 
lands at once. There were quite a hun- 
dred people in the field, and I was one of 
a crowd that jumped into and out of the 
road at Cabourn Top. Then it was that 
the rest made the fatal mistake, for in- 
stead of cramming on in hot pursuit as 
hounds raced down the slopes to Cabourne 
Church, they took it easily, and in a few 
minutes we were out of sight. Round 
came the pack and swung up the slopes 
to Caistor Top House, the huntsman and 
his first whipper-in, Braithwaite, Ned 
Davy, riding a four-year-old of Gerard 
Young’s, and the writer being alone with 
hounds. Jim Smith was riding Captain 
Dudley Pelham’s bay, Alsatian, a keen 
and rather impetuous horse; but his rider 
could let him help himself on this occa- 
sion, and when the run came to an end 
he did not want to go a yard further. I 
was riding my chestnut mare, Geisha, a 
purchase from ‘‘cid Andrew,” and one 
of the best bits of stuff I ever rode to 
hounds; but for the first and only time 
I got to the bottom of her that day. 
Fifty-five minutes without a check; and 
the two or three minutes subsequent pause 
was more than welcome. For hounds 
had over-run it and came to a check. 
Smith quickly held them forward to see if 
our fox had gone into the covert; and 
then, as he turned to cast back again, he 
espied him on the sky line behind us. Just 
out of view, hounds raced down to 
Cabourne village, where Ned Davy fell 
out on his beaten young ’un, and Cecil 
Stephen dropped from the skies. 

Up the slopes we galloped, and entered 
the woods near where we had left them, 
the pack making a right hand turn as 
soon as they got inside. Jim took the 
main ride and I the outside; but hounds 
beat us away from the Swallow cross- 
roads corner, and running their hardest 
past Dauber’s Covert and Henholes, 
turned right-handed over the road close 
behind Swallow Church; and with Swal- 
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low Grange and the Rectory on the right, 
skirted Beech Holt, and took three dis- 
tinct lines into Badger Hills. The right- 
hand lot of three or four couples, nearest 
me, cut across the corner of the covert 
and made off towards Pelham Pillar; so I 
shouted to Jim that I would get to them 
and stop them, if J could. Fortunately 
they checked in the road at Cabourne 
Top, and young Braithwaite, who had 
come with me, turned them to me as | 
holloaed them off the road and got them 
from the line of their fox. I looked at my 
watch, and we had been running just an 
hour and fifty minutes. When I got 
back to Badger Hills with my hounds I 
found the body of the pack had run 
straight through and marked their fox to 
ground in mid-field beyond. Alsatian was 
standing quite alone and no one holding 
him; he had no great desire to move for 
a while. One or two people turned up 
with the second horses after a bit, but the 
bulk of the field never saw hounds again. 
It was the most gruelling run I was ever 
in, and as I had no second horse I went 
home. After I had been going some 
twenty minutes in the opposite direction 


to where the run had taken place, I en- 
countered ‘‘Charlie” Wilson, and told him 
we had had a most extraordinary run. ‘‘I 
know,” he replied, ‘‘ I was close behind 
you all the time !” 

One does not generally expect a good 
gallop in April, but we had one over much 
the same country as that previously men- 
tioned on the second of the month in 1808, 
when quite a good number took part in it, 
including visitors from the Cheshire, Lord 
Fitzwilliam’s, the Holderness, the South- 
wold, and the Badsworth. Maunsell 
Richardson was in charge, and Jim Smith 
was carrying the horn; those who saw the 
best of it were the Deputy Master, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. M. Wilson (from the 
Cheshire), Miss Enid Wilson (Lady Ches- 
terfield), Harry Whitworth, Cecil Stephen, 
and Messrs. G. P. Tyrwhitt-Drake, J. 
Tong, Leese-Milne, ‘‘ Bill” Ewbank, Lang- 
ley, Fox, Houlton, Philip Hodgson, 
‘“‘Tommy” Sands, and Frank Bartlett, 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s huntsman. One thing I 
must emphasize in recording these runs 
which I remember so well; in not one of 
them had we ever to turn aside on account 
of wire; and it was always possible, with 
a good horse and a good heart, to ride 
perfectly straight in the line of hounds. 
This I am reminded of by a remark of 
Frank Bartlett’s to me at the end of that 
day’s sport. It was the lady pack, my 
diary says, and we were very largely riding 
over a grass country. We met that day 
at Hawerby Cross Roads, and the proceed- 
ings opened brightly with a scamper from 
Stock Furlong, hounds rolling their fox 
over near Beesby Wood. But the draw- 
ing of Hell Furze and Fenby Wood blank 
rather damped our ardour, and we turned 
in hopeful mood to Grainsby Healing to 
retrieve the situation. For several minutes 
there was a dead silence, save for Jim’s 
encouraging voice; and our spirits sank 
lower and lower. Then came a whimper, 
confirmation in various voices, a scream of 
delight, and finally a crashing chorus that 
soon sent the fox into the open in head- 
long flight. 

A touch of the Deputy Master’s horn 
heralded his departure and brought the 
huntsman to the spot, and a minute later 
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the little Brocklesby ladies were in hot 
pursuit. Pointing for Grainsby Park first, 
hounds then swung to the right and went 
through Fenby Wood like a_ bullet 
through a board, turned again just short 
of Ashby Cottagers’ Platts, and ran 
parallel with the Barton Street. A cur 
dog headed the fox from the Ravendale 
coverts and sent him into the low country ; 
but the check was only momentary, for 
Smith had seen the returning spoil-sport. 
With Ashby-cum-Fenby on the left the 
pack ran at increased speed over the grass 
towards Waltham Grange and Holton-le- 
Clay ; then made a lean to the left by Wal- 
tham Mill; skirted Nainby’s Gorse and the 
Becklands; and ran down the grass slopes 
of Barnoldby to the silver streak in the 
bottom. I was one of the first to have a 
cut at the brook ; but pride had its fall, for 
both banks were poached, and having 
taken a stirrup iron with me, I murmured 
a blessing on Whippy and his safety bars. 
But though my chestnut mare, Geisha, did 
not get far away, the hunt had dis- 
appeared by the time I was mounted 
again, and I had a stern chase for the rest 


of the run; but as no one passed me while 
I was performing dismounted tactics, I 
concluded it was a case of ‘‘ the first flight 


first and the rest nowhere.” Over the 
Barton Street to Hatcliffe Top I pounded, 
turned left-handed the full length of the 
Ravendale coverts, and to the left again 
down the slopes to Ashby Cottagers 
Platts, where I came up with the chase. 
A brace of fresh foxes were allowed to de- 
part in peace; and then hounds burst out 
on the brush of yet a third, raced him 
across Grainsby Park, running him clean 
off his legs, and rolled him over before he 
could reach Hell Furze. And so this fine 
gallop, which had only taken an hour and 
five minutes from find to finish, ended in 
a fitting reward for the dear little ladies 
after all. 

Just one more run, and one that I have 
in very distinct remembrance, for Maun- 
sell Richardson was carrying the horn, 
and having asked me to keep near him to 
give him a hand if necessary, I took par- 
ticular interest in the chase. Two fine 
horsemen were out, Max Angus and Riby 
Wright, and I well recollect how I ad- 
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mired their prowess as I watched them 
and the huntsman taking their fences 
stroke for stroke. Jim Smith was on the 
sick list that day, January 6th, 1900, and 
it was the young dog pack out; for Lord 
Yarborough had been hunting a bitch pack 
only from 1895 to 1898, though the 1897 
entry of dog hounds, which had been lent 
to the Southwold and the Fitzwilliam, re- 
turned to Brocklesby in 1898. And better 
handling of a pack, under circumstances re- 
quiring the very nicest touch, I never saw. 
Richardson left them alone as much as 
possible, keeping their noses down and 
letting them hunt out the line themselves. 
He gave them every credit for a praise- 
worthy bit of work, so increasing their 
confidence ; and he only took them in hand 
when it was absolutely necessary. In the 
mean time he gave them all the room they 
wanted, taking care that none of us 
pressed them at any time; and when he 
did act, it was promptly and decisively. 
In fact I never saw a better example of 
correct huntsmanship. From find to finish 
it was a ten mile point, and except at the 
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beginning we traversed some of our best 
country. 

Before concluding the chapter on the 
runs I remember, I must make some refer- 
ence to the very great enjoyment I have 
received in running with the Brighton 
Foot Beagles. I had no idea what wonder- 
ful sport these little fellows could show, 
and how much pleasure they give to many 
who were unable to afford the expense of 
keeping a horse. For beagling is real 
hunting, perhaps the best kind you 
can get in the southern counties. There 
is nothing to equal the patience and per- 
severance with which the Brighton Foot 
Beagles will puzzle out the line where the 
hare has ‘“‘ put in a bit of work,” and 
while possessing the proverbial ‘‘ beagle 
nose and tongue,” they go a great pace as 
well. To hear them ‘ chiming and jang]- 
ing sweet madness,” when enjoying a 
good scent, does indeed set the blood 
tingling in one’s veins. And there is 
always the satisfaction at the end of a 
good run of knowing that one has done it 
all oneself, and owes nothing to the ser- 
vice of a horse. You have to depend on 


your own legs and feet, wind and condi- 
tion, in order to see the best of the fun and 
be there at the finish; and that gives a 
double satisfaction. 
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They are a very sporting lot who follow 
the Brighton Beagles, many of them hav- 
ing been foxhunters with various packs, 
some of them ex-masters of hounds, and a 
great many of them knowing the game 
thoroughly. Mr. L. C. Ashby is the 
Master, and he goes marvellously well for 
his years. Mr. W. L. Knowles, an ex- 
Master, is an exceedingly fine runner; 
and another ex-Master, Mr. H. A. Hallett, 
also comes out regularly in the low 
country; while Mr. J. S. H. Fullerton, 
the well-known Master of the Badsworth 
and Avon Vale, and one of the best 
amateur huntsmen of his day, and Morn- 
ington Cannon, the famous jockey, are 
regular followers. Mr. T. P. Byron is 
another who always gets to the end of 
long runs; while the best lady followers 
are Miss Enid Pulford and her sister, Mrs. 
Taylor, Miss J. Shand and Miss J. 
Stewart. The huntsman, F. Johnson, 
turns his hounds out in excellent condi- 
tion and hunts them and runs up to them 
admirably. 

(To be continued.) 

[Previous chapters of ‘‘ Reminiscences of 
Horse and Hound” appeared in the 
BapMINTON for October, November, 
December, January, February and 
March. | 
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LOOK ROUND 


By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


HEN this number of the Magazine 

is published racing will be in full 
swing, an unascertainable proportion of 
devotees will eagerly go to see the sport 
or if they cannot do so will be sedulous in 
reading about it out of pure admiration of 
the thoroughbred horse; another propor- 
tion it is not to be denied regard the horse 
as merely ‘‘ an instrument of gambling,” 
as I think it was Lord Beaconsfield who so 
described it. Of course this is to be re- 
gretted, and it is a complete mistake to 
admit anyone into the category of sports- 
men merely because he takes the odds 
about a horse he has probably never seen, 
and in many cases would have been no 
wiser in the way of judging make, shape, 
and condition, if he had made the inspec- 
tion. All this may be freely admitted; 
at the same time no one pretends to deny 
the fascination of the odds, there is for 
very many a peculiar seduction about 
taking them—or in some cases laying 
them. Just the third part of a century 
has passed since the publication of the 
“* Racing” volume of the ‘‘ Badminton 
Library.” The author’s name is not given 
to the chapter on ‘‘ Betting,” which was 
written by the then Lord Suffolk, who be- 
gins with what has just been stated in 
different terms. ‘‘ Betting,” he writes, 
‘* may or may not be intrinsically immoral, 
but if it is then undoubtedly the English 
character leaves much to be desired on the 
score of morality, for the love of betting, 
and more particularly of betting on horse 
races, is thoroughly ingrained in the aver- 
age Briton.” It may be well at the be- 
ginning of the season to deal with this 
popular subject; for even though perhaps 
there is little to be said which has not been 
said before, many questions remain un- 
answered and there are numerous traps 
into which the unwary are still beguiled, 
as one cannot help suspecting they always 
have been and will be. 


Everyone hopes to win, as a matter of 
course, the backer has an idea that he is 
likely to do so or he would hardly bet ; at 
the same time it will be well for him not 
to feel anything like sanguine of success 
in this perilous enterprise, for the vast 
majority of backers are ‘‘ out ” at the end 
of the season, or it is evident that the Ring 
would not consistently thrive. How are 
winners to be found? The two guiding 
lights are form and information, the diffi- 
culty being to find the form and to see 
that the information comes from a trust- 
worthy source. Of form there are two 
varieties—book form and true form. Fre- 
quently the true form is to be found in ‘‘the 
book” ; in a good many cases the two are 
at variance. ‘‘Something happened” in the 
race won in good style by the Aspiration 
colt. Observers noted that Duchess’s 
Daughter never got off, Quack had done 
little work, and ‘‘the heads” agree that his 
performance should be ignored. The 
three meet again a few weeks later, and 
the market speaks loudly in favour of 
Quack. There is money, however, and a 
good deal of it, for Duchess’s Daughter, 
and on form, book form that is, the Aspi- 
ration colt, who as noted might have been 
fitter on the occasion of his previous vic- 
tory, has the claim. This is a case where 
information is of value, but as intimated 
it must be accurate information. A pro- 
fessional racegoer—his profession was 
journalism—used to say that ‘‘ I’m told” 
and ‘‘ I’ve heard” were the beginning of 
sentences by which multitudes of backers 
were continually led astray. Which of 
the three animals we have mentioned 
ought to be backed for the coming race, 
which has the best chance-—though it may 
of course be wrecked by some unexpected 
outsider? 

And when you are acquainted with the 
form and are furthermore as well posted 
as it is possible to be with information 
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you are still very likely to go wrong. A 
somewhat quaint proof of this occurred 
to me a few years ago. It is a very small 
and select body of men who have made 
real fortunes by backing horses, though 
it must not be thought, as not a few 
people are persuaded, that bookmakers 
never lose. On the contrary they have 
bad meetings, when they are hard hit, 
though in the long run matters right them- 
selves, that is to say do so from the book- 
maker’s point of view. But there are 
professional backers who seldom get out 
of their depth and go under. To some 
the Turf yields handsome incomes in spite 
of occasional reverses which are inevit- 
able, and it was with one of these, perhaps 
the most prosperous of them all, that I 
travelled down to Windsor races in the 
days of the war. During the journey we 
discussed the card, resumed the discus- 
sion while lunching at the hotel, and 
agreed that there could be very little doubt 
about what would win the first three 
races. My own views had been entirely 
confirmed, and the only question seemed 


to be whether it would not be judicious to 
have an accumulator; for if the good 
things come off that method, with any- 
thing like decent odds, is richly remunera- 


tive. We reached the course, the three 
races were run, in each of them our choice 
started, was made favourite, evidence that 
the great majority agreed with us; and 
the balance of public opinion is frequently 
correct. Not one of the three contrived 
to win! And my friend the professional 
backer had in addition to losing his bet 
laid the actual winner in the second race. 
Some New Zealanders had obtained leave 
from their camp to make their first ac- 
quaintance with English racing. While 
waiting on the platform for the train to 
back into the station we overheard their 
conversation. ‘* Did you do any good?” 
_one asked his friend. ‘‘ Oh, I won,” was 
the reply. ‘‘ You see, I struck the first 
three winners.” 

Here was a raw recruit, who had never 
seen or heard of any of the horses till he 
reached the meeting-—so at least it seemed 
safe to assume—scoring three bull’s eyes, 
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whilst we, of long experience and 
familiar with the runners, missed the 
target altogether. There is a moral to this 
little story. Never be sure. The most 
(apparently) absolute certainties may, 
and more or less frequently do, come un- 
done. This was borne in on me very 
forcibly many years ago—to be precise in 
1888. There was a charming chestnut 
filly named Seabreeze, who had retained, 
indeed who improved upon, her brilliant 
two-year-old form. At Newmarket in the 
autumn she came out for the Newmarket 
Oaks against a very poor performer 
named Bellatrix—there was another filly 
of the same name later who made some 
mark—and so inevitable did the result 
appear that the ring offered to take 33 to 
1. Prior to this Seabreeze had won the 
Lancashire Plate worth the curious sum 
of £10,222 10s. 10d., from one of the best 
fields that ever contested a race, Ayrshire, 
Le Sancy, Love-in-Idleness, Enterprise, 
Bavarde, Mamia, Friar’s Balsam, together 
with sixteen others. It was the race 
which immediately preceded the victory of 
Wenonah in a Nursery as mentioned on 
another page. Shortly before this Sea- 
breeze had won the Leger. It was by pure 
jockeyship that she had been beaten at 
Ascot by Tom Cannon on Phil, so that 
must not count; and she had previously 
carried off the Coronation Stakes and the 
Oaks. I took a mild interest in the New- 
market race because a budding diplo- 
matist from one of the Embassies backed 
Seabreeze to win £1,000 at the odds 
quoted, and one does not often see anyone 
risking £33,000 on a match. Watching 
the finish I felt perfectly certain that 
Bellatrix had won. Happily for the youth 
it was not so, Seabreeze had got home by 
what must have been an exceedingly short 
head, and her backer had evidently read 
the race as I did, as most spectators did in 
fact, for his face was the colour of very 
white chalk, and for a considerable time 
after the number had gone up he was 
speechless. This it will be seen was not 
a case of an upset, but it was mightily 
near one ! 

Some readers may not be acquainted 
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with the story, familiar in Turf circles of 
The Sinner, one of the best runners under 
National Hunt Rules in the history of the 
sport. A certain baronet, unable to wait 
for the second day of the meeting, at which 
on the first day he had lost a biggish sum 
of money, left instructions with his com- 
missioner to back The Sinner to win him a 
monkey. He had doubtless foreseen that 
it would be a case of laying odds, but had 
no idea that the race would dry up into a 
match, that a very indifferent creature 
named Killeagh would be The Sinner’s 
only opponent, and that the Ring would 
refuse to take less than 20 to 1. The com- 
mission had to be executed, and 10,000 to 
500 was laid. I believe R. H. Fry was 
the taker. To the general consternation 
The Sinner was beaten, and the losses of 
the previous afternoon made to look 
almost trivial by comparison. The Sinner 
was ridden by Mr. D. Thirlwell, brother- 


A SCENE COMMON TO OUR RACECOURSES., 


in-law of Richard Marsh, who trained the 
‘* certainty,” and in recently talking over 
this old episode with him he told me that 
it was not a case, as might have been 
suspected, of a jockey trying to be too 
clever and throwing the race away in con- 
sequence. His riding orders were ‘‘Don’t 
draw it fine, let him stride out and just 
show what he can do!” To this day 
Marsh remains completely puzzled as to 
why the good horse was beaten. 

It sounded paradoxical one evening at 
Bedford Cottage when Captain Machell, 
listening to the laments of a guest who 
had not backed a winner all the afternoon, 
remarked, ‘‘ You don’t bet high enough.” 
But the shrewd Captain proceeded to ex- 
plain. The loser had been betting in 
ponies, and occasionally threwing away a 
tenner on something that seemed to have 
a chance. If he made it a rule, the Cap- 
tain urged, never to have less than a sum 
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of money on a horse the loss of which 
would be a somewhat serious considera- 
tion, he would not bet without what at any 
rate appeared to him a sound reason. 
And this does not always lead to pro- 
sperity. A friend of mine, a Master of 
Hounds, had been losing a good deal of 
money. He was a rich man, but the 
ponies, a not infrequent fifty, and an occa- 
sional hundred, mounted up when there 
was nothing on the other side to balance; 
and adopting the Captain’s advice he 
determined before Ascot to wait for some- 
thing really good, something that could 
hardly be beaten and to back it for a 
monkey. He waited till the fifth race on 
the first afternoon, having beer itching to 
bet all the time, but refraining. In the 
Gold Vase, however, it struck him that 
Goblet was good enough to carry his 
money, and he had his monkey on that 
useful colt, who did not seem to have 
much to beat. Goblet finished third. All 
the Wednesday my friend resisted the 
temptation to try to get his money back, 
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but on Thursday Caiman appealed to him 
in the Rous Memorial. He had an even 
monkey about the American colt, who 
finished fourth, much to his disgust as 
may be imagined. He might have had 
lots of fun, he pointed out, if he had stuck 
to his usual style of bet, and would quite 
probably have found some winners, could 
hardly, he imagined, have lost 41,000. 
What makes information the more com- 
plicated is that some owners are sanguine 
whilst others are pessimistic. It used to 
gratify me much when my old friend Sam 
Darling, after taking a last look at one of 
his horses observed, ‘‘ You’d better have 
a littlke on both ways!” That meant 
everything. I often suspected that the 
recommendation of ‘‘ both ways” was a 
piece of undue caution, for in these cases, 
I think more often than not, the horse 
won. ‘‘ Straight from the stable” is or 
was the addition to a piece of advice which 
makes or made a pleasant prospect for 
the recipient of the hint. In my early days 
I was surprised on one occasion to find 
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how little conviction this sometimes car- 
ried. A coming race was being discussed, 
when a youth having mentioned as a 
more than probable winner one of the 
candidates whose name did not appeal to 
the others, triumphantly exclaimed, ‘‘ The 
owner told me so himself!” ‘‘ Yes, I 
don’t suppose they let him know much 
about it,” one of the others calmly re- 
joined. There are, or let us cautiously 
say there were, trainers and trainers. As 
in other professions there are naturally 
degrees of competence—and honesty. The 
trials of some trainers are apt to work 
out correctly; others are frequently mis- 
leading. One or two | have known seem 
to have been habitually deceived by their 
home gallops, and this may account for 
our hearing men protest that they ‘‘ don’t 
believe in trials.” The late William Day, 
one of the shrewdest masters of his busi- 
ness in Turf history, used to maintain that 
a trial was generally more to be depended 
upon than a race, and he preferred stable 
boys to jockeys for the purpose. The 
jockeys, skilled in tricks and manceuvres, 
were less apt to get a correct result than 


the lads, who came along as they were 
told, whilst he could see what they were 
doing and usually what proved to be the 


best horse at the weights won. William 
Day’s dicta were generally to be accepted, 
though I think, if I could choose my 
jockeys, I should prefer having them up. 
When to ‘‘ get on” is a standing prob- 
lem. There is often a rush to back a 
horse, the ring open out, ‘‘ The field a 
pony,” and soon one cautious layer offers 
to ‘‘ take 5 to 4.” The horse looks like 
going to a still shorter price, and many 
backers are eager not to lose the market. 
Presently, however, some other animal in 
the race whose name has not been loudly 
shouted—for the well-informed book- 
makers are not anxious to lay him and 
think there is money to be got out of the 
favourite—comes to the front, while the 
even money chance recedes. I remember 
a very astute professional backer who had 
done a commission for an owner mourn- 
ing the fact that he had laid 5 to 2 whilst 
if he had waited he might have got on by 
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laying 6 to 4 or less. The professional 
backer Lord Suffolk described as ‘‘ the 
greatest of all nuisances to the proprietary 
interest, and he gives the reason why. 
** * What a bore Forehand is,’ said a heavy 
betting owner as he compared the fearful 
probability of loss with the inadequate 
possibility of gain before a plunging sell- 
ing race. ‘Why do you employ him 
then?’ asked a friend to whom the remark 
was made. ‘Why do I employ him? 
Why, because I get something on, where- 
as if I let him have first run I should get 
nothing !’” The extinction of the species, 
Lord Suffolk adds, ‘‘ is not likely to occur 
before the millennium.” 

Then there is the important question of 
ante-post betting to be considered. It is 
impossible to sympathise with men who 
dash on to horses as soon as the weights 
appear, even indeed sometimes before the 
entry is published, and lose their money 
over animals who were never intended to 
run. It is tempting to take 33 to 1 about 
a horse who you have good reason to 
believe, that perhaps you actually know, 
is going to run and is fancied. If things 
turn out satisfactorily you see him steadily 
advance in the market till his unchecked 
rise lands him at something like 3’s, and 
you have splendid hedging. You may 
nevertheless regret having been in a 
hurry. Some years ago I wanted to back 
a horse for the Liverpool, and as I was 
managing for the owner I knew all about 
him, he was in fact left entirely in my 
hands. No bookmaker to whom I applied 
would offer more than 100 to 8. _ I asked 
one of the fraternity, Rowson of the firm 
of Cooper & Rowson, an excellent good 
fellow, to see what he could do for me, 
and he reported that 100 to 7 was the 
longest price he could get. The horse 
started at 20 to 1. As for tipsters, the 
standing questions remains unanswered, 
why it is that if they know a certainty 
every other day in the week they go to 
heavy expense in the way of advertise- 
ment and circular to acquaint strangers 
with the fact that they are eager 
to sell the information for a_ few 
shillings? Lord Suffolk wondered what 
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their advertisements would be like if they 
told the honest truth, and suggested as an 
example, ‘‘ ‘Jones, the defaulter, issues his 
unrivalled falsehoods to an ever-increasing 
circle of Jugginses,’ or some such pithy 
and alluring appeal.” 

There seems no doubt it is a fact that 
a not inconsiderable number of these tip- 
sters pursue the old plan of sending dif- 
ferent horses to different ‘‘ clients,” so 
that with anything like luck at least some 
of the subscribers get the winner. Years 
ago I was in the paddock at Sandown with 
a couple of friends, one of whom was jubi- 
lant at having had a good race. He had 
subscribed to a tipster who had sent him 
the winner at a long price. Our com- 
panion asked the name of this valuable 
adviser and being told it, exclaimed, 
‘* Why, that’s the man who sent me an- 
other one for the same race !” 

My vanity was vastly flattered when 
Lord Suffolk in the chapter on ‘‘ Betting ” 
to which I refer quoted with approval 
something I had written on the subject in 
the year 1885 in a book called ‘‘ Race- 
course and Covert-side.” That book was 
out of print long before the end of the last 
century, and I am tempted, with apolo- 
gies, to wind up by re-quoting my remarks 
which are as pertinent now as they were 
then, and had been from time immemorial, 
doubtless since tips were first given. 

** What then it may be asked should be 
done by the racegoer who likes to feel 
some greater interest in the race than the 
mere spectacle of the struggle can afford. 
There is something to be said for the plan 
of backing favourites; because a horse is 
not likely to attain that favouritism unless 
he has done good work at home and com- 
manded the confidence of his stable. 
Favourites are of course made and worked 
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up in the market for deceptive reasons, 
but as a rule to follow the money is judi- 
cious. The searcher for winners will also 
probably have found that one or two of 
the sporting prophets write with know- 
ledge and judgment. Some of them on 
the other hand do not; but he must take 
pains to find out those who do and note 
their advice. It will be well for him per- 
haps furthermore to study ‘ the book’ and 
make himself acquainted with the form of 
the horse he is inclined to fancy. He 
should also consider whether it belongs to 
a stable worthy of confidence, presided 
over by an efficient trainer and whether 
the jockey is a master of his craft. If he 
knows anything of horses he should then 
carefully look it over in the paddock and 
during its preliminary canter, noting also 
how it goes in the market. Having done 
all this, and convinced himself that the 
horse is likely to win, he will be in a posi- 
tion to advise his friends—men on a race- 
course usually take any advice that is con- 
fidently offered from any quarter—to back 
the animal. He had better not do so him- 
self, as there are numerous chances 
against him of which he knows nothing. 
Should they take his advice and win he can 
congratulate himself on the benefit he has 
conferred; should they not show faith 
pecuniarily he can reproach them with 
their folly in missing the ‘ good thing’; 
while should they lose he will have no 
difficulty in finding numerous reasons to 
show that the defeat is an unexampled 
piece of bad luck, which, however, on the 
whole, rather vindicates his judgment 
than otherwise.” 

With this and a word of caution about 
the folly of trusting to systems, a degraded 
method of losing money, I will conclude. 
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By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


An extraordinary thing about games 
and pastimes is the manner in which they 
spring into wide popularity, decline till 
almost or quite forgotten, and then revive. 
Roller-skating might be instanced and 
Ping-Pong has just come into the cate- 
gory. We are told that when the latter 
boom raged the game was played by 
‘* from five to ten million people in the 
United Kingdom.” That is a wide mar- 
gin and we are left guessing as to how 
the estimate was reached. But formerly 
the game ‘‘ caught on” and it is evidently 
doing so again. There were nearly 150 
entries of graduates and undergraduates 
for a recent Ping-Pong competition at 
Cambridge, in which Mr, A. E. Evans, 
of Christ’s College, defeated Mr. Rama- 
swami, well known as a cricketer and 
lawn tennis player. 


* * ad * * 


A point has lately arisen which is of ex- 
treme importance to owners, lessees and 
tenants of grouse moors and deer forests 
in Scotland. The Grampian Electricity 
Supply Company claims the power to 
close any right of way affected by its 
works. This is a serious matter by itself ; 
but if it is allowed similar sanctions are 
likely to be claimed by other companies 
with the result that in course of time the 
Highlands might be practically closed 
altogether. It is to be hoped that Parlia- 
ment will prevent this mischief. 


* * * * * 


Perhaps no great enterprise has ever 
been so stupidly conducted as the cine- 
matograph industry in England. An 
English film the story of which is free 
from inexcusable crudenesses, often rank 
absurdities, is rare in the extreme, and the 
managers of many houses seem to take 
pains to keep people out of their theatres. 
There are innumerable leisured men and 


women who would pay an almost daily 
visit if they knew where to go; but they 
see a couple of films at one place or an- 
other and looking down the advertise- 
ments next day find that one of these films 
is being given at every other theatre 
within the would-be visitor’s reach. The 
conductors of the ‘‘ Topical Budget ” are 
among the very few firms that manage 
their business with sound judgment, and 
they announce that they have secured the 
sole rights to present the Cup Final at 
Stamford Bridge as played on April 29th. 
Topical subjects such as this can be seen 
with pleasure more than once. A long 
story which lasts well over an hour is 
quite another matter. 


* * * * * 


The writer of the article on Golf in this 
number described it as ‘‘ idle to suppose 
that international sporting contests are 


ultimately productive of peace on earth 
and good will.” That is indeed a mild 
way to put it, for it has not seldom hap- 
pened that these contests have had very 
much the opposite effect. We know 
what happened when Lord Dunraven first 
sailed a yacht across the Atlantic to try 
for the America Cup, and when that breach 
was healed bitter wrath was stirred up by 
the Olympic Games in England. <A good 
deal of ill-feeling was left behind when the 
Games were held in Sweden. We should 
have been better friends had the inter- 
national sporting contests not brought us 
together, and what are we to say about 
the coming Olympiad in France? It is 
urgently desirable that French suscepti- 
bilities should not be ruffled, and some of 
the politicians have done much mischief. 
If no British competitors took part ill- 
feeling might be, very likely would be, 
aroused by our absence. But a strong 
idea exists in many quarters that the re- 
newal of the Games is tolerably certain to 
do much more harm than good. 


Scandinavian Sport and Travel 


CAPTAIN F. A. M. WEBSTER, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. 


CERTAIN February found me in 

fog-bound England; murky, muddy 
and most unpleasant to the man but 
recently returned from sun and _ wind- 
swept African spaces, where the intense 
heat has a cleanliness all its own and 
an antiseptic power of exposing and 
destroying decadence. 

The prospect did not please me, and 
I must confess to a great longing, not 
so much for tropical heat as for a cer- 
tain degree of dryness, which seems en- 
tirely absent from the British atmo- 
sphere in the early part of the year, 
when the damp cold goes right through 
every garment and seems to penetrate 
to one’s very bones. 

There is, however, a special provi- 
dence which looks after those who are 
blessed, or cursed according to your 
point of view, with wanderlust, and it 
was that providence, no doubt, which 
brought back to memory something 
someone had once ‘told me concerning 
the Prince of Wales’s last pre-war holi- 
day, which was spent at Mr. Klem’s 
hotel at Fiense in Norway, close under 
the shadow of the famous Hardanger 
Glacier, where His Royal Highness was 
first initiated into the mysteries of the 
art of ski-ing. 

Mention of my half-formed intentions 
to certain friends brought looks of in- 
credulous pity to their eyes. ‘‘ Scandi- 
navia in February,’’ said they, ‘‘ you 
must be mad! You’ll be frozen or bored 
stiff; besides, it is dark for most hours 
out of the twenty-four up there on the 
edge of the Arctic at this time of year.” 

Opposition is a piquant sauce, and 
anyway I did not fancy that con- 
ditions could be nearly as bad as 
they were painted, and so I sought out 
those best qualified to speak authorita- 
tively upon the matter: Mr. Froshaug, 


manager in London of the Norwegian 
State Railways, and Mr. Jewell, who is 
so intimately connected with the Norway 
Travel Bureau and the B. & N. Steam- 
ship Line which runs from Newcastle to 
Bergen and on south via Stavenger and 
Christiansand to Christiania. 

My first query was, ‘‘ Do you have a 
dry cold in Scandinavia at this time of 
the year?” And when once I had received 
the assurance that away from the coast 
line no dampness was to be experienced, 
my plans began to mature, and within 
ten days had resulted in a special cor- 
respondentship, which would take me 
to the land whence came our forefathers 
and which I was so anxious to see. 

Not unnaturally, our primitive ances- 
tors, whose creature comforts were no 
greater than those of the animals they 
hunted, came to regard ice, snow and 
cold as spirits of evil; but to-day the 
Norseman thinks far otherwise, for it is 
the winter sport, made possible by Scan- 
dinavian climatic conditions, which 
brings the profitable tourist to his shores 
in ever-increasing numbers, fot the all- 
year-round delights of sport and travel 
in Scandinavia have become more widely 
known in Britain since the war and the 
North Sea crossing is less dreaded now 
that the excellent steamers of the B. & N. 
Line make the passage from Newcastle 
to Bergen in a little over the twenty-four 
hours. 

In these days the traveller to Norway 
need have no trouble of any kind what- 
soever. If he is new to the fraternity of 
wanderers the Norway Travel Bureau in 
the Strand, London, will work out his 
itinerary for him, book his passage by rail 
and boat, put him wise as to passports, 
dock dues and other mysteries, and ad- 
vise him as to the hotels at which to 
stay. 
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A miserable drizzle of rain was falling 
and everything looked dull and depress- 
ing as I watched my one battered old 
uniform case carried aboard the Leda, 
the decks of which seemed absolutely de- 
serted, until I spotted a big, bronzed 
American with a humorous mouth who 
was busy throwing coppers half-a- 
dozen scrambling, swearing urchins upon 
the quay, a pastime in which I joined 
him while we discussed the characteris- 
tics of the beggars, mendicants and 
street arabs at the various ports from 
which we had sailed. My travels had 
taken me farther East; but, so far as 
European travel experience was _ con- 
cerned, Mr. John J. Palmer, of the 
Dodge Motor Company, had me beat to 
a frazzle, and our friendship grew ac- 
cordingly—as friendships always do and 
always will spring up aboard ship. 

The first sight one has of Norway is 
typical of that austere grandeur of which 
I have already spoken. From open sea 
the ship glides in between rock-bound, 
barren shores upon which are perched 
many summer residences, fishermen’s 
huts and some small farms. In the early 
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part of the year the voyager’s eye is 
caught by numerous brownish patches 
running inland from the foreshore, which 
at first sight are invariably mistaken for 
sand beaches, but which in reality are 
small expanses of grass, in the vicinity 
of which one may be perfectly sure of 
finding small farmsteads, for grassland 
is none too plentiful in that out-jutting 
expanse of rocky coast. 

Bergen, which we reached just after 
an American boat had got in, the pas- 
sengers from which had completely cap- 
tured the excellent accommodation at the 
Norge Hotel, to our no small chagrin, is 
the natural pushing-off place for all Nor- 
wegian expeditions from Britain. 

It is a joke among the Norwegians to 
say that at Bergen, which lies between 
the Sogne Fjord and the Sondmore Dis- 
tricts, the rain falls on 366 days of the 
year; but, be that as it may, the climate 
is bracing and mild, and there are many 
places of interest for the traveller to 
visit before journeying further; for ex- 
ample, the Hanseatic Museum in Tyske- 
bryggen, having regard to the erstwhile 


influence of the Hanseatic League upon 


English commerce. Nor should one ne- 
glect to climb the Floifjeld for the pur- 
pose of looking down over Bergen and 
the fjord. 

From Bergen it is interesting to jour- 
ney northward to Sogn, the 112-miles 
fjord, the longest on the West coast, 
where the mountain wall rises 3,280 ft. 
perpendicularly from the water, which 
is sometimes no less than 615 fathoms 
in depth, and where, in Aardal, the Mor- 
kakoldedol drops sheer down a precipice 
846 ft. in height; the silvery ribbon 
forming the highest waterfall in Europe, 
I believe. 

In summer, when the _ splendidly 
equipped pleasure yachts sail up from 
Bergen to the North Cape and on to 
Spitzbergen, visiting all places of in- 
terest en route, one can well imagine 
that the Sogn Fjord would look broad 
and safe and entirely delightful to the 
traveller seated comfortably in a deck 
chair, but winter tells a different tale, 
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and he who goes there then readily reai- 
ises why it is that the Sogn man has been 
famed by saga-tellers throughout the 
ages for his susceptibility and endurance 
and the strength of his hatred; for in 
winter when the sun is seldom seen the 
wind most frequently lashes the waters 
of the fjord to terrible fury, and it is 
then, and sometimes in the mists on the 
mountain wastes that the small, vivaci- 
ous Sogn man shows the spirit which 
has made him famous for his dauntless 
courage. 

From the head of the Naero Fjord at 
Gudvangen one can go via Stalheim and 
through Noerodal by road to Voss, a 
truly entrancing journey, but there is 
this drawback to that plan, that if one 
is going on inland and not returning to 
Bergen, one misses a most romantic 
stretch of scenery through which the 
State Railway runs on an almost level 
line before the ascent of the mountains 
commences at Voss. 

On this Scandinavian expedition | 
was, for once, in the happy position of 
being free to wander where and do what- 
ever I liked; I took good care therefore 
to pick up a day train, for that wonder- 
ful railway climb of over 4,000 ft. from 
Voss to Taugevand (4,332 ft.) the highest 
point, which lies between the Halling- 
skarvet Mountains and the Hardanger 
Glacier. 

I think that journey up over the moun- 
tain to Fiense just on the other side of 
the crest is an experience one is never 
likely to forget. I have made long rail- 
way journeys in many parts of the world, 
and for sheer weirdness and as a new 
experience the run from Bergen to 
Fiense is only to be equalled by the 
longer journey on the Uganda Railway 
from Mombassa to Nairobi, where one is 
passing often through what appears to 
be a waste of complete desolation, until 
the wildest of wild beasts appear singly 
or in herds and one realises that the 
great wild Zoo of the world has been 
entered. 

In Norway the vast expanses of blind- 
ing white snow, interspersed with rocky 
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mountains where the waterfalls hang 
frozen and brilliantly green in some 
lights, and where, moreover, the black 
pointing pines have shaken off the winter 
coating and stand out stark against the 
whiteness, provide the apparent waste of 
desolation which at first alarms but soon 
begins to appeal, until one feels quite at 
home at the sight of some friendly cottage 
snuggling under a hill side and half hid- 
den in a snowdrift. There are great 
sheets of frozen, snow-covered water in 
evidence also, but the perspective is so 
great that one does not realise the true 
extent of these sheets of ice until a horse- 
drawn sleigh is seen far off creeping fly- 
like across the surface. 

Over the crest of the mountain lies 
Fiense, where the day train arrives soon 
after lunch and the night train a few 
minutes after midnight, but whether one 
_arrives by day or by night that cheery soul 
Klem seems always waiting to make one 
welcome; and, indeed, one who has en- 
joyed his hospitality for even a_ brief 
period is tempted to wonder how it is that 
any one of the seventy-five bedrooms in 
his wonderful hotel, almost buried in the 
snows, is ever empty, even in the depth 
of winter; for it is then, if we only realised 
it, that some of the best ski-ing in the 
world is to be had. 

Altogether Fiense is a wonderful place, 
as one realises from the moment of enter- 
ing the great hall, the warmth of which 
is very welcome after the penetrating cold 
of the station platform outside; and the 
furnishing of that hall deserves a special 
word of mention, for the furniture, 
although extremely comfortable, was 
nearly all made in the valley below and is 
in the most delightfully quaint blendings 
of greens and reds and golds imaginable ; 
yes, even the grandfather clock case. 

The cost of living en pension at Fiense 
or at Dr. Holm’s hotel at Gjeilo, a little 
nearer Christiania, is absurdly small, be- 
ing no more than 15 kroner a day, and, 
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in these times, there are approximately 
25 kroner to the English £1. 

There is first-class ski-ing outside the 
door and also an excellent covered skating 
hall 57 meters long by 18 wide and lit 
with 156 electric lights. Generally speak- 
ing I believe I am right in saying that the 
Norwegian ski-ing season is from Decem- 
ber 15th to the end of May, which is three 
months after the sport is finished in 
Switzerland; but in the Fiense hills one 
can use one’s skis all the year round if 
one is so inclined. 

Within three hours’ trek of both the 
places I have mentioned one can get good 
reindeer shooting in September, a fifteen 
days’ licence which allows three heads 
costs about 300 kroner. 

From my bedroom window at Fiense a 
great expanse of pure white snow 
stretched out across the frozen lake to 
where the mountain tops rose nearly 
another 2,000 feet, showing here and there 
a tiny black outcrop of rock where the 
face was too steep even for snow to hang; 
the silence was simply abyssmal, so com- 
plete indeed, that for the first night one 
felt almost too small and lonely to risk 
going to sleep; but that phase passed 
after the first day spent upon skis in an 
atmosphere so rarified that even thirty 
degrees of frost had hardly power to make 
themselves felt upon one’s tiredly return- 
ing limbs at late afternoon. 

The next morning when I came down 
to a somewhat late breakfast, after a very 
long sleep, it was to find the great John J. 
Palmer, who had come up from Chris- 
tiania for the week-end, seated comfort- 
ably in 'the hall patiently awaiting my 
belated appearance and only too anxious 
to be off on skis. 

It was after my American friend’s 
arrival that the real adventures started, 
but of those I shall have more to say when 
I come to discuss the open-air, sports- 
loving habits of the Scandinavians in 
next month’s issue. 


(To be continued.) 
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Style in Boxing 


BY 


E. B. OSBORN. 


AM no laudator temporis acti so far 

as boxing is concerned—indeed, I am 
convinced that a process of speeding up 
has been in operation during the last 
twenty years which has made the game 
as played in six-ounce gloves more ex- 
acting and nerve-racking than it has ever 
been before. But, as regards the heavier 
men in the glare of publicity, I am 
equally certain that, compared with the 
nineties, this is an era of big purses but 
small personalities, and that England in 
particular was never worse off for 
heavyweights and cruiser-weights. In 
the decade 18g0-1900, when Jeffries 
finally became the dominant figure in 
the ring, big men of extraordinary 
power and poundage, and often of un- 
usual skill, were more numerous than at 
any time before and since. I have seen 


them all, or nearly all, in action, and 


having been something of a _ heavy- 
weight boxer myself (remember that 
heavyweight boxing differs from the 
boxing of the little nimble-come-quick 
fellows much as batting on a_ slow 
wet wicket does from batting on a 
lightning-fast one!) can compare them 
in the mind’s eye with the celebri- 
ties of to-day. At the beginning of the 
period in question flourished the incom- 
parable Peter Jackson, the most artistic 
boxer in his division ever produced by 
the race of Ham and one who could 
treat a beaten antagonist chivalrously 
and was quite free from the objection- 
able traits that made Jack Johnson an 
intolerable nuisance in the ring and out 
of it. 

We saw this latter-day variant of 
the ‘‘ gentleman” Jackson of the old 
P.R. win over our heavyweigh: Jim 
Smith (not a bad survival of the fighters 
with naked fists, but a crude and cum- 
brous performer with no mits on) in 
two rounds, the Englishman being so 


baffled and annoyed by the coloured 
boxer’s superiority in every phase of 
glove-fighting that he picked him up 
and threw him—for which he was, of 
course, promptly disqualified. | Then 
there was his contest with Frank Slavin 
at the National Sporting Club in 1892, 
in the famous arena where we have seen 
so much good sport for so many years, 
thanks to Mr. A. F. Bettinson, probably 
the best living judge of boxing form and 
character. That was one of the his- 
toric fights, and it had one dramatic 
moment, towards the close of the sixth 
round, when Slavin delivered a tre- 
mendous punch under the _ coloured 
boxer’s heart, which, had it occurred 
earlier in what sporting scribes drolly 
describe as ‘‘ the session,’’ might have 
pulled the fight out of the fire for the 
Australian pugilist. Jackson got to his 
corner in time, however, and was heard to 
say, by those in the neighbourhood : “ If 
he hits me like that again, I am done.’’ 
The minute’s rest restored him, but 
there was not so much seen of his beau- 
tiful left—no more mechanical pop off— 
in the following round. Slavin was 
easily beaten in the end, but I am in- 
clined to rate him among the first-rates, 
his chief fault being a dangerous dispo- 
sition to lead with the right and not 
to withhold it according to the famous 
prescription of old Tom Ward to the 
effect that one should ‘‘ only use the 
right once in a contest, and then it 
should end it.’’ Were he fighting to- 
day, I think he would be almost value 
for the world’s heavyweight champion- 
ship, for he had a truly devastating 
punch and could take a pounding. 

As to whether J. L. Sullivan was a 
really great boxer in his prime the 
opinions of experts differ. It is, of 
course, a blot on his career that he re- 
fused to meet either Jackson or Slavin, 
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and there can be no doubt that his ex- 
cesses in living, which were in propor- 
tion to his bulk, prevented him from 
ever appearing in the ring fully trained. 
When he first came to the front pugil- 
isM Was in a transition stage, and Sulli- 
van forgot, both under Prize Ring and 
Queensbury Rules, that he was far better 
with the gloves on than with naked 
knuckles. He had little skill in boxing, 
never having had systematic teaching, 
and he relied almost entirely on one 
blow for winning his contests—a whole- 
hearted and curiously accurate right 
swing to the jaw which had only to 
land on the right spot or thereabouts 
to result in a knock-out. Physically he 
was a magnificent fighting mechanism; 
quick as a cat on his feet and strong as 
an elephant, able to get on the top of 
his opponent in a trice, and with weight 
(he scaled 15 st. 4 Ib. before his defeat 
by Corbett), and a development of the 
supra-spinatus and other shoulder 


muscles which was little inferior to that 
of Jeffries. 


Boxing, as Napoleon said 
of warfare, is three-fourths a moral 
issue, and Sullivan’s instability of 
character and dissolute life, though it 
made him (as I myself found) an enter- 
taining problem for a student of human 
nature, would have prevented him from 
attaining the highest honours in the 
ring even if he had _ been properly 
taught. He lived riotously between one 
contest and the next, not knowing that 
the heavyweight gathers fat inside and 
out far more rapidly than little men, and 
so cannot afford ever to slip out of good 
condition. 

These notable personalities were suc- 
ceeded at the top by three really great 
rivals for the world’s heavyweight 
championship—J. J. Corbett, Robert 
Fitzsimmons, and James ]. Jeffries. The 
first-named, in the year or two when he 
was at the height of his form, was pro- 
bably the finest natural heavyweight 
ever seen in the ring. His defeat of 
Sullivan was utterly unexpected by the 
connoisseurs, and it was a brilliant ex- 
hibition of the tactics of avoidance 
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which enabled the really skilful boxer to 
wear down and beat a much _ heavier 
and stronger man. Still, it was a re- 
markable proof of Sullivan’s amazing 
strength of constitution as well as of his 
muscular development that this historic 
encounter lasted into the twenty-first 
round, when a left hook to the jaw— 
Corbett’s spoil stroke—put the big man 
down and out. Corbett must be blamed, 
however, for bringing into what should 
be a chivalrous sport that odious system 
of devices for ‘‘ getting the goat” of 
an opponent, to use the American slang 
metaphor, who has not the gift of im- 
perturbability. He had a_ poisonous 
tongue, and was retained for that rea- 
son as one of Jeffries’ seconds at 
Reno in hopes that his sneers might 
cause Johnson to lose his temper. The 
boxer who loses his temper or even his 
temperament is bound to make a mis- 
take sooner or later, and, perhaps, give 
his antagonist a winning opening. Jack 
Johnson, who would assail his opponent 
with an incessant flow of fleering chaff, 
like oil and vitriol mixed, was the 
greatest expert in this disgusting busi- 
ness, which has never been tolerated on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

Corbett was no longer at the height 
of his form when he met Fitzsimmons 
for the world’s championship at Carson 
City, Nevada, in 1897, and was knocked 
out by a blow to the solar plexus in the 
fourteenth round. Fitzsimmons was 
the deadliest glove-fighter that ever 
lived, being a flesh-and-blood fighting- 
machine without an ounce wasted in 
construction; for he had the torso and 
shoulder marks of a heavyweight and 
thin, stork-like legs which might have 
belonged to a welter-weight. He was 
nearly bald save for a fringe of reddish 
hair, and when in action had a singu- 
larly menacing aspect. No _ harder 
hitter ever appeared in the ring, and the 
power of his long-distance punch was 
amazing when it is considered that he 
weighed little over 12 st. Corbett never 
had a real punch, but in the Carson 
City fight his hitting had lost all its old 
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sting, and he was unable to wear down 
the Cornishman with a course of light 
jabs and weakly executed swings. To- 
wards the close of this memorable fight 
Fitzsimmons scarcely troubled to guard 
his face, for he knew that Corbett was 
becoming too weak to strike him. He 
was a sinister figure as he pursued his 
‘ doomed opponent, sidling round him 
with long sliding steps and watching for 
an opening with furious eyes gleaming 
like evil jewels in his blood-drenched 
face. The fatal, final blow reached the 
stomach and was delivered on a shift, 
the left shooting in when Corbett was 
led to believe that the right was in- 
tended as the attacking weapon. This 
stratagem is generally known as_ the 
‘* Fitzsimmons shift,’’ and the story 
goes that the Cornish fighter, who was 
always hard at work, travelling up and 
down the country and taking on all 
comers, invented it in order to avoid the 
risk of killing men (he did kill two!) by 
hitting them about the head. As a 
matter of fact Jem Mace and other old 


masters knew all about it, though Fitz- 
simmons had a mastery of the stroke 
far exceeding that possessed by any 
other boxer of his period. Very few 
English boxers have really mastered it, 


one notable exception being Billy 
Plimmer, who used it to win his con- 
test with Corfield in 1895 at the 
National Sporting Club. The change 
of feet, which brings the weight of a 
swinging body into it, must be made 
smoothly and quickly, not with a jump 
as is commonly done. 

Fitzsimmons was, of course, beaten 
by Jeffries in 1899 after a contest in 
which the former’s best punches proved 
unavailing against the latter’s wonder- 
ful physique. ‘‘ Is it a bear or man? ’”’ 
asked one of the seconds when the 
shaggy Jeffries stepped into the ring (in 
1896, when he was twenty-one) to win 
his first contest in two rounds. Jeffries 
weighed 15 st. 8 Ib. in his fight with 
Fitzsimmons, and it is clear he was a 
size or two larger and stronger than 
any other boxer of his period. Tom 
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Sharkey was of much the same build, 
but had a stone and a half less sub- 
stance. Those who only saw the flabby 
and cumbrous and terribly slow ‘‘ dug- 
up’’ of the Reno disaster, an affair 
which set the embers of racial jealousy 
blazing up all over the world, can have 
no idea whatever, of what this mountain- 
ous man looked like in his prime. He was 
the most impressive specimen of mus- 
cular manhood I had ever set eyes on. 
Barring a slight brevity of the torso 
which added strength at some loss of 
symmetry, he was perfectly propor- 
tioned. Jeffries was not only big 
in body, but also  large-minded—a 
quiet, impressive character, modest, 
clean-living, free from petty jealousies, 
liked and respected by all who knew 
him. He has been called the Lincoln of 
the American prize-ring, and every lover 
of boxing for boxing’s sake must regret 
that he could not resist the pressure put 
on him to ‘‘ come back’’ after six 
years of retirement and easy living. He 
was the boxer of a century, and we 
may not see his like again. 

There were other good heavyweights 
in the decade 1890-1900, but those who 
are mentioned above form a group that 


-have never been equalled in subsequent 


times. Some of them, as_ has been 
pointed out, had the appearance of 
being expressly designed for the game, 
just as the American skimming-dish 
yachts were for keeping the America 
Cup against the British challengers which 
had to cross the Atlantic on their own 
bottoms. Fitzsimmons, for example, 
had great height and reach (though he 
never used this great advantage on 
orthodox lines) and shoulder-power in 
proportion to his poundage, and so had 
a physical superiority over every man of 
his own weight or thereabouts. Among 
boxers now before the public Kid Lewis 
and Jimmy Wilde possess this nature- 
given advantage, and so in a much lesser 
degree does Carpentier. 

But the success of all the members of 
this group, with the exception of Sulli- 
van, who was practically uninstructed 
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and a one-blow expert, was unquestion- 
ably due to the fact that each had 
adapted the traditional English style of 
boxing to suit his peculiar physique. 
Directly or indirectly, they were pro- 
ducts of the teaching of the famous 
Larry Doyle, probably the most effective 
instructor the game has ever had, for— 
like the modern cricket coach who does 
not attempt to repress the special apti- 
tude of a budding Jessop in order to 
produce a mild and orthodox batsman— 
he made the most of the peculiar gifts 
of his pupils, while at the same time in- 
culcating the pugilistic principles he 
himself had learnt from Jem Mace. Peter 
Jackson and Fitzsimmons were the most 
famous of those who studied the noble 
art (yes, and the ‘‘ sweet science,’’ to 


use another description equally popular 
in P.R. days) under this perfect pupil of 
a perfect master, and they and many 
others, such as Young Griffo, an amaz- 
ing virtuoso, brought the true tradition 
of the English style to the Pacific slope, 


where it was acquired by Corbett and 
Jeffrics, the one a Californian by birth 
and the other by migration, for his 
family moved from Ohio to Los Angeles, 
when he was a boy. Larry Foley re- 
sided at Sydney, and Slavin, who 
learned boxing at Melbourne, had op- 
portunities of studying the methods of 
this famous maker of champions. In 
the whole history of athletics there is no 
more remarkable example of the far- 
reaching influence of a teacher of genius 
who was able to revive a tradition of 
sound style which had _ been well-nigh 
lost in England, the land of its origin. 
Had Jem Mace remained in England, in- 
stead of going to Sydney and starting a 
boxing saloon there, the 1890-1900 suc- 
cession of great American heavyweights 
might never have been seen. 

Even in the decade when the Foley 
doctrine was triumphant there were 
signs of a falling-off in form. The here- 
tical idea that hooking and swinging 
may be more effective than the straight 
blow, which travels more quickly to its 
target, cropped up even in the practice 
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of champions; it was, as I have. shown, 
the cause of Corbett’s downfall. And 
Jeffries, it must be confessed, also formed 
bad habits which were imitated by lesser 
men who had not his physical develop- 
ment and tremendous strength. He 
came to rely too much on in-fighting, and 
his ‘‘ crouch,’’ which involved a loss of 
reach and speed in hitting, became a- 
characteristic of the second-rate Ameri- 
can boxer. Jeffries adopted his crouch- 
ing attitude, we are told, simply and 
solely in order to make it more difficult 
for Fitzsimmons to reach him with his 
long drives to the body. My own theory 
of the origin of the American crouch is 
very different. In the West pugilistic 
chivalry, e.g., not hitting below the 
belt, is unknown to the man in the 
street, who invariably begins a rough- 
and-tumble fight by trying to kick 
his opponent in the abdomen, so 
that the practised all-in fighter always 
crouches in order that the kicker may 
be out of distance—hence the popularity 
of a style not at all suitable for a game 
in which kicking below the belt is doubly 
tabooed. Of course, it would be better 
for the person attacked by an_ all-in 
fighter to stand sideways, in which case 
the body-kick would have to be a swing, 
so that he can step inside it and pummel 
his man. In the days of my youth I 
had several experiences of all-in fighting 
with the American rough, and _ found 
this plan worked very well, being able 
to get inside the kick, and punch the 
nasty fellow effectively or give him a 
shattering fall. The Jeffries crouch is 
ugly and useless in boxing, and seems 
to have been now abandoned by the 
best American practitioners. 

Both here and in America there is a 
shortage of really first-rate boxers in 
the upper divisions. Mr. Bat Master- 
son, the only American critic of boxing 
who could be relied upon for an honest, 
though unpopular, expression of opinion, 
regarded Dempsey and Fulton as the best 
of a poor lot of heavyweights, not one 
of whom would have had a chance 
against any one of the 1890-1900 cham- 
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pions. We have not seen Dempsey 
over here, but, judging from the film of 
his fight with Carpentier, he is a hard, 
bustling fighter of great strength whose 
methods closely resemble those of 
Jeffries in his later contests when he 
relied chiefly on body punches to wear 
down an opponent, and did not make as 
much use of his straight left as at the 
beginning of his career. Fulton we have 
seen, and there can be no doubt that 
this huge man of abnormal stature, with 
his weaver’s beam of a left, is a most 
formidable glove-fighter, more especially 
as he is quite a skilful boxer. Like all 
very tall men, however, he is a_ slow 
starter; which probably accounts for his 
defeat by Dempsey in fifteen seconds, 
and by Henry Wills, the successor of the 
famous line of negro boxers. I am told 
on good authority that, if Dempsey and 
Wills ever meet, the latter will win be- 
cause he is the speedier and more scien- 
tific boxer, and not inferior in any phy- 
sical point to the champion. Indeed, he 
is said to have an even more devastating 
punch at close quarters than Dempsey. 
Neither Beckett nor even Carpentier 
would have the slightest chance of beat- 
ing him. The mere fact that we have 
not a single heavyweight capable of de- 
feating the French Champion, who is 
neither a great boxer nor a man of ab- 
normal physique, is a striking proof of 
the incapacity of our teachers and 
trainers for discovering promising ma- 
terial or putting a hard finish on it. 
- What is wanted here is a_ latter-day 
variant of Larry Doyle, and he seems 
far to seek! 

In discussing our inferiority to 
America in the production of useful 
heavyweights, even at a time wiien 
American critics admit they are in a 
period of lean years, two points have to 
be considered. In the first place, the 
person with a physique perfectly adapted 
for glove-fighting—the Fitzsimmons or 
Lewis type—is in the nature of a human 
freak, and England is not prolific in 
such abnormal types of humanity. 
Englishmen are a 
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sportsmen, and their standardised en 
tout cas physique has not been appreciably 
distorted by misceganation with aliens. 
America, on the other hand, is the 
greatest racial melting-pot the world has 
seen since the Roman Empire. 

A large number of the best American 
boxers of to-day are very complex in 
their racial make-up; Dempsey, for ex- 
ample, is said to comprise so many 
racial elements (including Irish, Polish, 
Red Indian) that he could only be racially 
defined by a sort of chemical formula 
(beginning, say, I,P,RI, ... etc). I 
am rather glad to think we cannot hope 
to hold our own with them in producing 
such queer, uncouth fighting-machines 
as Battling Nelson (partly a Dane, with 
a very low nervous organization which 
prevented him from feeling pain) or Al 
Wolgast (a German half-caste of some 
kind, and the dirtiest fighter ever seen 
in a ring, as Owen Moran learned to his 
cost). .Cheerfully I give the Americans 
best in this uncanny branch of industry. 

But the second point in which they have 
the advantage over us is the superior 
intelligence of their boxers, so many of 
whom are drawn from a better-educated 
social stratum than ours. Brains as 
well as brawn are required in modern 
boxing, and the ‘“‘ bruiser ’’ type—the 
promoted navvy or docker—out of 
whom we try in vain to make heavy- 
weight champions, is bound to dis- 
appoint his patrons in the long run. Not 
only is he incapable of learning the 
science of the game, but he also lacks 
the mental power of concentration, 
which is best acquired by the discipline 
of school, and also the reasoned cour- 
age which enables the high-strung ath- 
lete to scoff at pain and so take punish- 
ment with the heroic courage of the 
young Carpentier when he fought Klaus 
and Papke and, though brayed as in a 
mortar on both occasions, had to be 
pulled out of the ring by his fidus 
Achates, Descamps. 

But, to come to the final point of this 
survey of the past and present of boxing 
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here and in America, what can be done 
to restore the lost prestige of English 
boxing? After all, it is only in the 
upper divisions—welters, middle-weights, 
light-heavies and heavies—that we are 
inferior in a marked degree to the in- 
telligent foreigner. If there is not much 
genius in the present generation of the 
little men—no successor in sight to Jim 
Driscoll or Wilde—there are a number 
of very promising youngsters, some of 
whom will surely train on into candidates 
for world’s championships. Both in 
South Wales and in the West Country 
(especially round Plymouth) a_ revived 
tradition of sound form is_ producing 
bantams, feathers, and light-weights of 
real ability. In Wales the influence of 
Driscoll, the classic model of what a 
boxer should be, of Welsh (a genius in 
defensive work, though a ‘‘ snow-flake”’ 
puncher and too often guilty of shady 
tactics for one to take pleasure in his 
cleverness), Wilde and others has actu- 
ally created a school with a distinctive 
style. It was impossible to. watch Dris- 
coll boxing without seeing the advan- 
tages accruing from a straight left, an 
upstanding position, good footwork and 
the right use of the right in reserve. 
Wilde is not such a good model, for he 
leads too often with the right and takes 
other risks, relying upon the extraordi- 
nary quickness of his hitting which en- 
ables him to land first even when an 
opponent has launched his punch first. 
His genius for defensive hitting has 
never been surpassed—or, so far as my 
experience goes, equalled—but the 
youngster of ordinary ability is asking 
for trouble when he copies the risky 
mannerisms of such an_ extraordinary 
athlete. As regards the men of light 
poundage, more attention should be 
given to teaching them footwork, which 
is the ultimate secret of the real punch 
that begins with leg-drive and ripples 
up from the floor until it has gathered 
into itself the momentum of the whole 
well-balanced body. If I were a teacher 
of boxing I should insist on all my 
pupils devoting a dozen lessons to ac- 
quiring the right method of balancing 
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and progression before ever they put a 
glove on. 

It is in the upper divisions that we 
fail utterly to produce boxers worthy of 
the mother country of their art and 
science. We have one first-rate welter 
in Kid Lewis, if we can still call him our 
own; we have not a single first-rate 
middle-weight or  cruiser-weight or 
heavyweight. The reasons why are not 
far to seek. In the first place, we do 
not get the right material, though I 
never go to watch a “‘ Rugger”’ or 
‘* Soccer ’? match without seeing some- 
body who has every physical requisite 
for the more exacting game. If one 
could enlist some of those hefty football 
players, the result of teaching and train- 
ing) them would be unsatisfactory, for 
the simple reason that they would have 
come into the game too late. The right 
material would be a lad of sixteen or 
seventeen, weighing perhaps 11 st. and 
5 ft. 10 in. to 6 ft. in height, who would 
be likely to grow into a 13 st. to 14 st. 
man. He would have to possess the fight- 
ing temperament—a few trials would 
soon show whether he had it or not— 
and have the kind of practical intelli- 
gence which makes a boy handy at odd 
jobs and keenly interested, indeed, in all 
daily affairs. Men of the limited men- 
tality of our present leading heavies. 

But, supposing one did secure the 
kind of material mentioned above, where 
could we find a _ Larry Doyle to 
teach him? Boxing cannot be taught 
out of an armchair, neither can a 
little man teach a_ big  fellow—for, 
as I have said, heavyweight boxing 
and that of the small nimble-come- 
quicks are really different games. 
Larry Doyle, a big, agile man himself, 
could give his pupils a practical demon- 
stration of how to hit so that he seemed 
to have a horse-shoe in his glove. Pos- 
sibly good old Dick Smith, who is at 
thirty-six about the best of our big men, 
would make the teacher required. He 
brings the Sandhurst lads on wonder- 
fully well. Failing him, I cannot think 
of any really competent teacher of 
heavyweights in this country. 
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OW is the time to decide about 
pheasants if you have not already 
done so. The first egg may be found 
any day. There is no time te be lost. 
Vernal procrastination is not the pre- 
cursor of plenty of pheasants in autumn. 
You may say to yourself as much as 
you like and to other people, Let there 
be pheasants. But that won’t make the 
slightest difference when the time comes 
to go forth and shoot. 

We have drifted into a slack frame of 
mind about pheasants. We must put a 
stop to this loose habit of taking things 
for granted, lest surprise and_ dis- 
appointment are near. We are easily 
deceived and still more easily we de- 
ceive ourselves. Far too willingly we 
accepted the idea that the simplest and 
most satisfactory solution of the phea- 
sant question is to rely entirely on wild 
birds. The truth that has inspired us 
with faith in this notion is misleading. 
We have had four very good seasons 
for pheasants in succession, of which 
the fourth was the best of them all, and 
that not merely in most parts but 
almost everywhere. If it had not been 
for these four consecutive smiles of for- 
tune we should long ago at least have 
modified the degree to which we put our 
trust in the all-wild way. 

Had the first of the four past ily 
good seasons been, say, as it was, and 
the other three indifferent, with a tho- 
roughly bad one to crown the quartet— 
what then? Why, on ever so many 
shootings pheasants would have been 
somewhat on a level with woodcock in 
scarceness. We of this generation 
have never known four such favourable 
years one after another, and we cannot 
expect to see their like again. 

Even in an unparalleled succession of 
good seasons you cannot keep on shoot- 
ing pheasants as they have mostly been 
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shot the !ast year or two and have them 
for stock. We have been killing the 
bird that lays the potential egg. Per- 
haps we sce now that we should have 
done better to have stayed our eager 
hands. How often does one hear of the 
hens being spared for a whole season? 
Very, very rarely indeed, compared to 
the number of instances in which they 
are shot as often as opportunity occurs 
to the end of the very last day of the 
season. And in any case, unless strict 
orders are issued for each day, it is 
almost invariably the hens that suffer 
most. Partly owing to their not run- 
ning so persistently, hens are easier to 
circumvent, and they appear to be 
easier to hit, at all events they 
seem less easy to miss than cocks. The 
sparing of hens absolutely for the whole 
for one season would often form a 
nucleus for the working up of a sensible 
stock, with the help of additional nurs- 
ing. It is not the season but the stock 
that is the foundation of a consistently 
good show of pheasants, and, needless 
to say, of most other game. 

A comparison of some pre-war and 
post-war figures hand-rearing 
accounts may be interesting and also 
instructive. On a rented shoot of about 
5,000 acres of partridge and pheasant 
ground the average number of pheasants 
reared in each of the four years 1911- 
1914 was 2,746. For these four years 
the average cost ,of rearing (food and 
broody hens only) up to July 16 worked 
out at rod. per bird. The average cost 
of feeding the birds from July 16 to end 
of season per bird killed was ts. od. 
This brings the total cost of food from 
first to last to 2s. 7d. a bird. The aver- 
age price per bird sold was 2s. 

In the years 1919-21, 318 was the 
average number reared on a shoot of 
2,000 acres. The cost of rearing (food 
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and broody hens) to July 16 was 2s. 5d. 
per bird, taking the average of the three 
years. (In 1921 this phase of expense 
had come down to 1s. 8$d.) The three 
years’ average cost of feeding from 
July 16 to end of season per bird killed 
was Is. 6d., and the average total cost 
of feeding per bird (killed) from the be- 
ginning of rearing to end of season 
3s. 11d. (Prices of food reached their 
highest in 1920.) In the three years 
the average price received for birds was 
4s. 6d. per bird. 

One result, in fact the chief result of 
comparing these two groups of figures, 
is not only curious but encouraging, 
since it is the very opposite of what 
would naturally be supposed. For the 
post-war years 1919-21 inclusive the 
average price received per bird sold, 
that is the wholesale market value per 
dead pheasant, exceeded the average 
cost of feeding from the beginning of 
rearing till end of season by about 7d. 
per bird; whereas for the pre-war years 
1g11-14 it was 7d. the other way about. 
Though in each case the figures are cor- 
rect, the credit balance of 7d. needs a 
little explanatory salt. 

In the case of the pre-war figures 
there were practically no wild birds, 
perhaps only about enough to conceal 
the casual losses among the hand-reared 
birds after they were taken to covert, 
and all the coverts were on the boundary. 
Of the four years thé first and the last 
only were good for the breeding of the 
few wild birds there were to breed, and 
that almost entirely from second lay- 
ings their first clutches having been 
picked up for hand-rearing purposes. 

There was an unusual combination of 
several advantages to help the post-war 
example, and there was scarcely any- 
thing i. the three years that was un- 
favourable to the thriving of young 
pheasants in any state. The only 
material set-back was in 1920 when 
pneumonia for a while caused a 20 per 
cent. loss among a batch of chicks two 
or three weeks old. The stock was very 
low indeed in 1919; but the nature of 
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the ground and the general circum- 
stances were good for the prosperity of 
wild pheasants. A start was made by 
hand-rearing 170, and 247 were killed— 
of which, chiefly owing to the wise 
pleading of the keeper, 198 were cocks. 
In 1920, 300 were reared, but with the 
help of wild birds, due radically to a 
much better stock, 630 were killed. In 
1921, 485 were reared and the season’s 
total of killed was 862; but, satisfactory 
as this bag was, it might have been a 
very great deal better if hens in 1920 
had been reprieved for stock as they 
were in 1919. It is proper to point out 
that there was practically no “ assist- 
ance ’’ from foxes. If these three sea- 
sons had been merely of average quality 
for wild birds there would still have been 
a proportionately gratifying improve- 
ment in the show of birds owing to the 
numerically improved stock. Yet it 
would be folly to forget how much was 
due to three really good seasons in suc- 
cession, the last (1921) being extraordi- 
narily good, and probably the season of 
a life-time. 

It is impossible to give arbitrary and 
entirely inclusive figures of the cost per 
bird of hand-rearing in the present or 
any other time. Local and many other 
conditions are so complex and _ nearly 
all circumstances vary so much that 
scarcely any two cases are exactly the 
same. The difficulty is not only in appor- 
tioning keepers’ wages, since often dur- 
ing the actual period from hatching of 
eggs till the birds are ready to go to 
covert keepers in charge of tame birds 
are not engaged with them all their 
time; there is besides the just allotment 
of capital outlays and sundry expenses 
for repairs which obviously should be 
spread over variable periods of years. 
Who shall say what is the life of a coop 
when so much depends on its state to 
begin with and the way in which it is 
subsequently cared for? The main con- 
sideration that directly affects the ques- 
tion of hand-rearing pheasants is the 
cost of feeding-stuffs, and that roughly 
boils down to the price of grain. How 
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this works out is shown by the account- 
figures already given. 

It will have been noticed that the cost 
for food after the hand-reared birds are 
in covert is approximately double what 
it was up to that stage; it is more, or 
less, chiefly according to the supply of 
wild birds, which increase or decrease 
the food-cost figure per bird of the total 
killed, in proportion to their being scarce 
or plentiful. It also seems evident both 
from pre-war and post-war accounts 
that the wholesale price of a dead 
pheasant has been throughout in some 
degree according to the cost of its food, 
from which springs the rather comfort- 
ing inference that the production-cost of 
a live pheasant has something to do with 
the price of a dead one. But cost of 
production and supply and demand are 
apt to become strangely confused with 
prices whether one wants to sell or buy. 

Some miscellaneous figures of infor- 
mation will be a pro rata guide to those 
who are wisely thinking of rearing 
pheasants by hand. Eggs from wild 
birds are not necessarily better than 
those from penned stock-birds, nor are 
they always as fresh or as reliable. From 
the point of view of general expenses t 
is cheaper to rear a goodly number of 
birds than just a few. Again, a full 
number is more economical indirectly ; 
because the keeper who is bringing up 
a few is just as much tied to the routine 
of the rearing-ground so many times a 
day and otherwise to keep a watchful 
eye on things on the affairs thereof as 
if he were tending a more adequate 
quantity of birds. One man giv- 
ing all his time to rearing pheasants 
should wait on 800—1,000, or to put it 
another way, he should be able to 
manage 60—7o coops of birds, if every- 
thing is fairly convenient. Two whole- 
time men working together should s‘mi- 
larly be able to tackle about 2,500 birds 
in one situation. 

In the event of the rearing-ground 
being hired a reasonable charge is a 
pound an acre, roughly for three months. 
The reckoning should be 
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rate of twelve coops to the acre, so five 
acres would be the area required for the 
rearing of about a thousand birds. With 
fair luck and suitable management the 
average number of birds taken to covert 
per coop may be put at fourteen. It 
will not do to estimate the number of 
broody hens that will be needed’ on the 
basis of the number of birds you wish 
to take to covert at fourteen a coop. 
One broody hen to every ten birds of the 
total number it is proposed to take to 
covert will not be far from the mark in 
calculating the gross number of © these 
fussy but indispensable foster-mothers, 
excluding, of course, those that sit 
standing up. It is customary to buy 
‘* setty ’’ hens on condition that they 
may be returned if they fail to prove 
genuinely broody. It is worth remem- 
bering that whatever the price paid for 
broody hens the ultimate outgoing is 
merely the difference between their initial 
cost and what they will fetch when their 
duties are done. 

If the price of pheasant-rearing food- 
stuffs were the same for a _ thousand 
years the money paid out for such foods 
would still vary for a fixed number of 
birds; because the amount of hand-given 
food would be according to the supply 
of natural food, which, of course, varies 
on different soils, different fields and 
parts of fields, and in all of these with 
different seasons. The inevitable varia- 
tions in natural food supplies apply both 
to the rearing-ground and covert. 

Pheasants after all are the backbone 
of shooting and hand-rearing is the back- 
bone of pheasants. It is only on a com- 
paratively few places that it is possible 
to have anything like a full supply of 
entirely wild pheasants, and then to 
maintain that supply consistently a far 
greater stock is needed than most people 
would even dream of leaving. The 
fashionable faith in wild pheasants is 
automatically waning, and it confi- 
dently predicted that this new season of 
production will see a reasonable revival 
of the surer method of hand-rearing, 
each man according to his means. 
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D. L. A. JEPHSON. 


O April is with us once again, and 

all around we see the signs of 
Spring; the days are lighter, longer, 
the sky more blue, and a warmer sun 
gives us a foretaste of the golden days 
to come. 

Those of us who are too aged to 
enjoy the strenuous delight of foot- 
ball, hockey ; too old to be ‘‘ tubbed,”’ 
too stout to prance upon the cinder 
track, must perforce remain specta- 
tors, a sorry form of amusement in the 
snow and slush, and in the teeth of the 
brave north-easters, so beloved by 
Charles Kingsley, and so persistently 
present with us in the winter months. 
A round of golf or a long walk are 
practically the only forms of out-door 
exercise left to us, and who can blame 
us if after a day spent in the exhilerat- 
ing air of some “‘ sheep trimmed ”’ 
links, or in a fierce struggle to knock 
four long miles into one short hour, 
we come home tired, and seating our- 
selves thankfully in our smoking dens 
dream dreams and see visions of many 
an old friend who smiles down on us 
from his oaken frame on the well- 
grouped ’’ wall? hear again the 
laugh of the ‘‘Old Man”’ as he strolls 
down the steps at Lords, full-bearded, 
full-bodied, to face the unlucky 
bowlers. The bat in his hand is surely 
a toy. I hear again the roar of the 
crowd as he breaks his duck with a 
wrist stroke through the slips—he 
might have been batting a week! I 
see Tom Richardson pounding down 
his sixteen yards, hurling the ball with 
smiling energy through the whole of 


some broiling day ; I see the lynx-eyed 
Ranjitsinghi, that smiling ‘‘ Wizard 
of the Willow,” scoring all round the 
wicket with inimitable grace and ease : 
no batsman I have ever seen made the 
art of batting look so supremely sim- 
ple. No perceptible effort, yet with 
perfect timing, perfect placing,, fours 
flowed from his bat to whatsoever part 
of the close-trimmed turf his restless 
fancy chose. 

Who is that sturdy, thick-set fellow, 
that ‘‘ parallelogram of a man,’’ who 
stands, solid as a granite slab, at mid- 
off, through whom, in vain, the driv- 
ing player tries to punch the ball? 
Who is that bounding, bouncing bow- 
ler who swings and swerves from the 
region of cover-point to the vicinity of 
square-leg? Who, indeed, but the 
one and only George Hirst, the pivot 
of the Yorkshire side for long, long 
years. 

I see . and then I find myself 
awake, with the sunshine pouring into 
my little den. Dreaming of my old 
friends has cast once more the glamour 
of the well-loved game over my seden- 
tary days. I will go out and purchase 
things, and as I close my door, and 
pass into the sunny street. the words 
of an ancient verse come unbidden 
to my mind: 

Strange fascination of a wooden bat! 

Weird magic hidden in a leathern ball! 

Ye clutch the heart as bands of hardened steel 


When baby summer calls us once again 
To close-trimmed turf. 


I enter an emporium. I order a 
bran new outfit, and half-an-hour later 
I merge carrying under my arm the 
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very picture of a bat. On my way 
home I ran into a “ highbrow,” a 
dweller in a garden city: ‘* Been 
shopping ?’’ he asked. ‘ Yes, I’ve 
just been buying a bat.”’ 

‘““ What! do you play cricket ?—a 
man of your intelligence! What is 
cricket ? ”’ 

‘It’s the finest game on earth,’’ | 
replied. 

““ Yes, only a game !”’ and before | 
could add one syllable to my curt defi- 
nition the ‘ highbrow’ had passed, 
pharisaically thanking God that he 
was far removed from such trivialities. 
| entered my den. I sat down and 
thought. ‘‘ What should I have 
said? ’’ Among a few stray books I 
possess a cheap though popular dic- 
tionary. I turned up “‘ Cricket,’’ and 
this is what I found: ‘‘ Cricket, a fav- 
ourite English game, played with bats 
and ball, between two wickets.’’ 

Again I sat down and again I 
thought, ‘‘ Is that all?’ and then I 
turned to another source, and this is 
what I read : 

‘* To some people cricket is a circus 
show upon which they may or may 
not find it worth while to spend six- 
pence ; to others it is a pleasant means 
of livelihood ; to others a physical fine 
art full of plot-interest, and enlivened 
by difficulties; to others in some sort 
this game is a cult and a philosophy, 
and these last will never be understood 
by the profanum vulgus, nor by the 
merchant-minded, nor by the unphysi- 
cally intellectual.’-—C. B. Fry. 

This is the finest definition of 
cricket I have yet encountered, 
and I doubt very much if it can ever 
be improved upon. To men_ who 
play, cricket is never a circus Show, 
real cricketers do not play to attract, 
though it is a common fallacy among 
the commercially minded that they 
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do. It is equally true that real spec- 
tators do not disburse sixpence to sit 
for hours round a clown-encumbered 
ring! How can anyone suggest that 
F. S. Jackson, A. C. Maclaren, P. F. 
Warner, Richardson, or Hirst cared 
a farthing how many people thronged 
Lords’, the Oval, Old Trafford or 
Trent Bridge, when they took the 
field for England ? 

Can anyone suggest that they 
cared how often the trunstiles clicked, 
how many boxes, orchestra stalls or 
dress-circle seats were sold? 

They were there to ‘ play the 
game ’’ to 50 or 50,000, because they 
knew that all who passed within the 
gates, were they numbered in tens 
or numbered in thousands, had come 
to see them give of their best. They 
had come because they loved the 
game, for the game’s sake. 

Real cricket is never played for 
money* or with the object of forcing 
into enclosures spectators who would 
prefer to stay without. Many ‘“‘paper”’ 
exponents and others have the 
temerity to insinuate that the major- 
ity of professional cricketers play 
largely, if not entirely, for sordid 
pelf. 

Did they imagine when _ they 
watched Richardson at Manchester 
pounding the length of his sixteen- 
yard run that he had ever before his 
eyes the sight of, and in his mind the 
thought of, golden-minded sovereigns 
jingling in a hat? Did they imagine 
that when Hirst and Rhodes ran the 
winning run for England at the 
Oval, and a_= spectator with a 
** Bravo, Hirst! ’’ threw a sovereign 


~ * At the close of last season it was alleged by 
certain members of the Australian Team that 
betting to a large extent had taken place during 


the summer. This has been denied in no un- 
measured terms by those in authority in the 
various counties, and by those in whom the 
general control of the game rests. 


to the former as he reached the 
players’ gate, that Hirst regretted 
hurling it back? No; such men are 
the real cricketers. Richardson, 
Rhodes and Hirst are the men who 
represent not the minority but the 
huge majority of professional cric 
keters. Every flock has black or 
coloured sheep, but the tainted ones 
in the cricketfold are indeed few in 
number. 

Of course in the old days, as is 
known to every lover of the game, 
there was a considerable amount of 


betting on cricket, especially in con-. 


” 


tests of the “‘ single-wicket ’’ type, a 
“pony”? and even a “‘ monkey ” 
were common wagers; but though 
large sums of money continually 
changed hands there is no evidence 
that matches were ever “ sold,’’ a 
wonderful tribute to the fine sporting 
spirit that a close association with a 
bat and ball induces in those who love 
to use them. For instance, in 1861 
Hayward and Carpenter, according to 
William Caffyn were backed by Mr. 
Jackson, the owner of the famous race- 
horse, Blair Athol, to play the three 
“Toms of Stockton—Tom Robin- 
son, Tom Darnton, and Tom Hornby 
—at single wicket for £200. The 
Cambridge men won. Later on the 
two, with Tarrant added, were again 
matched to play the Stockton players, 
with Halton and George Atkinson 
added. The stakes of £200 were 
doubled, and again the Cambridge 
men were successful. It is curious to 
note how the popularity of the 
‘ single-wicket ’’ variety of the game 
has gradually waned, until to-day it 
is practically unknown, except in 
isolated cases of lack of time or lack 
of space. Caffyn while he was en- 
gaged at Winchester was matched to 
play eleven of the town, including the 
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Mayor. He was allowed the assist- 
ance of two fields. Caffin won the 
toss, and with the aid of fourteen 
wides and one no-ball, made thirty- 
five. Being chaffed by point for his 
temerity in attempting to play eleven, 
Caffyn promptly laid 10 to 1 on him- 
self! The score-sheet is very plea- 
sant reading in these latter days of 
mammoth totals and asterisks, denot- 
ing that the closure has been at last 
applied. Here it is. 


First Innings. 
W. Caffyn, b W. Collins 20 


Second Innings: 
c Sharpe, b W. Collins 1 


Wides, 14; no balls 1 ... 15 
ELEVEN OF WINCHESTER. 
S. Sherry, b Caffyn 1 b Caffyn 2 
E. Powell, c & b Caffyn 0 Chamberlayne, Caftyn 0 
T. Forder, b Caffyn a b Caffyn 1 
J. Tubb, b Caffyn ae b Caffyn 1 
T. Birt, c & b Caffyn... 2 
— Sharpe, b Caffyn 0 ven 
W. Collins, b Caffyn ... 0 
J. Blake, b Caffyn oe b Caffyn 0 
W. Judd, c b 
Caffyn c Chamberlayne, b 0 
T. Collins, absent 0 absent 0 


A pretty wonderful performance, 
whatever the opposition was like, for 
every stroke was played behind the 
crease, and there were ten men in front 
of the wicket. This excellent work 
produced £10 for Caffyn—there is little 
doubt he earned it ! 

As I have said, ‘* single-wicket ”’ 
cricket is dead; I think four of us buried 
it at Dover twenty years ago. Tom 
Hayward, Bobby Abel, H. C. Pretty 
and myself were asked to play eleven 
of Dover and district to open the new 
athletic ground. The game lasted from 
2.30 to 6.30 on two successive after- 
noons, it was intensely hot, as is so 
often the case in the early days of Sep- 
tember, and if ever there were four 
foot weary, perspiring, dispirited indi- 
viduals, we four Surrey players were 
those men! We won the toss and after 
working like veritable niggers amassed 
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the grand total of thirty—and this as 
the result of three hours’ solid driving, 
for as everyone knows no strokes made 
behind the wicket count anything, it is 
useless to cut or hit or glide the ball to 
leg, except that by so doing one is able 
to secure two or three minutes breath- 
ing time; and fit as we were then we 
were all four of us not by any means 
ashamed to push one by third man or 
hoist a full pitch to the leg boundary. 
Personally I made three, after a pro- 
tracted occupation of the crease, for 
whenever I made anything approach- 
ing a scoring stroke a strident voice 
from the neighbourhood of square-leg 
shouted ‘‘ No hit!’ It must be re- 
membered that there are comparatively 
few firm-footer hitters like J. J. Lyons 
or Ernest Smith, and to the ordinary 
batsman it is a physical impossibility to 
drive without moving to the ball. Our 
opponents made sixty—I think that 


none of us ever spent a more gruelling 
series of hours than we did on this 
occasion for the amusement of the 


dwellers in Dover. We bowled twelve 
balls each, we had one outfield, one to 
cover the whole of the off-side, and the 
other to do or attempt to do the same 
on the on-side. The bowler delivered 
the ball, and then charged up the pitch 
to act as stumper on the very remote 
chance of running someone out, and 
then he careered back again to repeat 
the performance. I never heard any 
bowler regret, or object in any way to, 
being taken off! Well, in the end we 
made a draw of it, thanks to two hours’ 
batting by Hayward. He came back 
to the pavilion the sweat rolling off him 
(he had already scored over three thou- 
sand runs during the season). 

**Tired, Tom ?”? Lasked. ‘*Tired!’’ 
there was a wealth of hidden adjective 
behind the little word. ‘‘Never again,”’ 
he groaned, as he sank down in a 
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puddle of perspiration. Three other 
pieces of ‘‘damp string ’? murmured a 
chastened acquiescence. And we never 
have, for 10 legitimate runs made at 
‘* single-wicket ’’ are harder to get 
than a 100 in the double game. Nomin- 
ally the runs made in the former variety 
are twice as long as in the latter, liter- 
ally they are five times longer; and 
only twenty-five per cent. of the ordi- 
nary strokes can be employed in 
making them. Personally I am proud 
that I assisted at the public funeral of 
the only form of cricket that is un- 
interesting both to those that play it 
and to those who were unfortunate 
enough to be numbered among the 
spectators ! 


* * * 


It has been said, and it isa true say- 
ing, that in whatever part of the world 
you find Englishmen gathered together 
there you will find a race-course 
and a cricket ground. Cricket is the 
national game and the supremacy of 
English and Australian cricketers has 
never been seriously challenged by any 
other nation. There is no cricket in 
France, there is no Oval in Berlin to 
open its gates to waiting thousands on 
Midsummer Day; a Spaniard prefers 
the blood-lust of the bull ring to any 
other form of sport; in Italy it is prac- 
tically a dead letter. On the other 
hand the Dutch take a kindly interest, 
temperamentally it appeals to them, 
there is a lack of hustle and they pos- 
sess ample patience to study and 
appreciate the finer points of the game 
which can be played and enjoyed in a 
leisurely, dignified atmosphere. The 
great majority of Americans prefer 
base-ball, voting this cricket of ours a 
slow and sorry substitute for their 
glorified rounders.’?’ The Phila- 
delphians, however, are keen enthu- 
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siasts, and doubtless in future years 
will produce a side that will stand a 
reasonable chance of defeating us and 
of giving the Australians a good run 
for their money. For years, as every- 
one knows, the West Indies have taken 
an especially hospitable delight in en- 
tertaining English elevens, and at 
times their cricket has been on a par 
with their hospitality. India has wel- 
comed cricket with both hands, and to- 
day there are many Indians following 
as fast as they can (certainly a long way 
behind !) in the footsteps of the greatest 
batsman, since the days of ‘‘ W.G.’’— 
the ‘‘Ranji’’ of other days! What the 
Australians don’t know about the game 
is not worth knowing; last year they 
trounced us on our own grounds from 
the rising: of the sun to the setting 
thereof. They taught us many things, 


but the greatest thing they taught us 
was that fielding is the bed-rock on 
which the whole structure of the lasting 


cricket-house is built. 

Cricket is a sedate, leisurely pastime, 
there is ample time for the plot-interest 
to develop during the one, two or three 
days in which a match is in progress. 
In this way it is unique; other games 
are crammed into the short space of an 
hour and twenty minutes or an hour 
and a half, as in football; there is a 
wild rush of excitement, a fierce physi- 
cal clashing for a brief period. Great 
skill is required and brain work invari- 
ably reaps its reward, but to my mind 
it is all more like a rapid curtain-raiser, 
whereas cricket more closely resembles 
a stately drama in five acts. We have 
time to watch the plot gradually unfold 
itself, time to appreciate, not only the 
leading actors but the entire cast, time 
to note and realise the finer points of 
the play, the strategy of the captain, 
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time to be pleasantly jubilant or cor- 
respondingly depressed at his ultimate 
success or failure. Then when it is all 
over we leave the ground well satisfied 
(for no cricketer is depressed for long), 
filled with pleasant memories. For 
after everything is said and done, to 
win or lose is really immaterial, the 
game is what we love. There is a 
strange resemblance between an old 
play bill and an old score card, both 
provide us with a fund of pleasing 
recollections and through both we live 
again some golden days long dead. A 
cricketer is the easiest man in the world 
to amuse. However dull and bored he 
may be, however black his general out- 
look on life has become, simply give 
him an old Wisden’s. He dives into 
it, and in five minutes he is a different 
individual; leave him alone, he is liv- 
ing again through the joy-laden hours 
of some perfect July day—he will close 
the pages with a smile upon his face. 


* * * 


Cricket, as it should be, is never a 
circus show, a spectacle; it isa ‘‘ cult,”’ 
a ‘* philosophy,”’ and for the young a 
magnificent training. Real cricket re- 
quires no palatial pavilions, no sky- 
scraping stands, no sardine crowds! 
Walk along the sea-shore at the ebb, 
and you will find it on the sands; stroll 
on to some tin-strewn patch of common 
land and you will find it in the hearts 
of the little urchins who play with a 
half-inch board and an elliptical paper 
ball tied with string. 

Enough! The sun is shining witha 
greater kindness and soon, soon now, 
“the winter of our discontent ”’ will 
be ‘‘ made glorious summer,’’ as the 
white-robed umpires through the 
length and breath of the land call 
‘Play! ”’ for the season of 1922! 


O those of us who have placed more 
than a score of sporting years to our 
credit, the change that has come over the 
hunting field, the covert side, and the 
trout stream or salmon river, is surpris- 
ing. Tempora labuntur, tacitisque senes- 
cimus annis ; those to whom middle age is 
fast becoming an undeniable fact may 
well be astonished at the conditions pre- 
vailing in this year of grace, if we turn to 
contrast them with any part of the two 
last decades of the century that has 
passed. 

Who taught the sportsmen then? Ask 
the elderly man who hunts to-day, and he 
will tell you that he could ride his pony 
before he went to school, that he knew 
the etiquette of the hunting field before he 
was half way through his teens, that in 
those days he never saw hounds over- 
ridden, or young wheat trampled, or gates 
left open, or hedges broken through, or 
red danger signals flaunted about the 
countryside to indicate the presence of 
barbed wire. Men did not ‘‘train” to the 
hunt, the field was made up of the cosmo- 
politans and townsmen who took hunting 
boxes, the country folk who supported the 
pack and the farmers who supported the 
foxes. Even in the shires the fields were 
of manageable size and it was a very 
small percentage that could not follow 
with an understanding eye all the 
mznoeuvres of the huntsman. 

Turn from the hunting to the shooting 
man, and he will tell you how he started 
perhaps with a muzzle loader, or one of 
the tricky pin-fire weapons, now happily 
forgotten, how his father or his father’s 
gamekeeper taught him, not only how to 
shoot, but how to carry his gun. He will 
probably recall the long vears that passed 
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before he was promoted to a double- 
barrelled weapon and how, for a long 
time, his quarry was the all too abundant 
rabbit, the harmful woodpigeon, and the 
partridge walked up on stubble that was 
merely cut and not shaved by a self- 
binder. He learned woodcraft, knew 
how to approach bird and beast and where 
he might hope to find them, he was quite 
well able to load his own cartridges if 
need be, and to carry his own game bag 
without being conscious of. the weight 
when it was full. The habits of fur and 
feather were mastered, the long day with 
gun and dog was well paid for by a few 
head of game. He broke his own spaniel 
or retriever and all sport came alike to 
him. Wild fowling on the estuaries and 
the quest of snipe on the marshy, boggy 
land that winter came near to water-log, 
were as welcome as a day’s partridge 
driving or the rare pheasant battue; per- 
haps they were even more eagerly sought 
because of the exercise and the glorious 
uncertainty they brought in their train. 
Even in the north the quest of grouse in 
the long heather with the aid of good 
dogs was more desirable than the day that 
afforded just so much exercise as came 
from walking from one butt to another. 
The size of the bag mattered less than 
the quality of the sport, the difficulty and 
sporting quality of the shots was of more 
concern than the mere number of them. 
The fisherman too was born, not made. 
Attracted perhaps at first by the sport of 
coarse fishing, he turned sooner or later 
to the game kinds, teaching himself with 
infinite labour to cast and dress his own 
flies. Some friend or relative would per- 


haps give him a few hints, but for the 
most part he was self taught, and what he 
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had to tell of the gentle art was the fruit 
of personal experience, endless failure and 
ceaseless endeavour. 

It would be possible to range along the 
list of all our leading sports and pastimes 
and to show that they were followed for 
the most part by those whose instinct 
summoned them to its service and whose 
environment gave them the best oppor- 
tunities and excuse, if any were needed, 
for doing so. There were just a few 
publications, books, the BapMInton MaGa- 
ZINE, and papers that were devoted to 
sport, but these sought to record the 
experiences of fully-fledged sportsmen 


rather than to teach the young idea how 
to shoot, or fish, or hunt, as the case 
might be. 

* 


* * * 


On a sudden the Schoolmaster ap- 
peared; a host of publications followed in 
his wake. The call of the country life 
reached the townsman who had spent the 
best years of his youth in business and, at 
the same time, the decay of the country 
families, consequent upon the fall in the 
value of land and of corn, led to thousands 
of country homes being rented or even 
sold to townsmen. The glamour of the 
new life was irresistible, even the week- 
ercer felt he must become a sportsmen in 
spite of himself. But with eyes long 
limited by office walls and hands unused 
to carry reins, gun, rod or golf clubs, the 
hope of self-instruction was small; and 
perhaps this is as well, for the man who 
endeavours at middle age to learn a craft 
of which he should have mastered the 
‘* prentice-work ” in boyhood, is likely to 
hurt himself, even if he be so fortunate as 
to succeed in leaving others unhurt. So 
the professional came along and found a 
good demand for his services. 

That the new development has been 
largely’ successful cannot be denied. 
Riding schools have taught men to sit a 
horse in comparative security, and have 
enabled them if not to hunt, to follow the 
hounds. Shooting schools and ‘“‘ sport- 
ing parks” all admirably equipped and 
staffed, dot the western and north-western 
suburbs of London. There the amateur 
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who has the wherewithal may learn to hold 
a straight gun at clay pigeons, launched 
from traps in fashion that imitates with 
some approach to accuracy the flight and 
action of birds coming to and going away 
from the gun. The weak point of the 
clay pigeon is, perhaps that it starts at 
top speed and slows down, while the 
game bird may be said to reverse this pro- 
cedure. But the keen eyed and well 
practised men who look after these shoot- 
ing grounds can remedy many of the 
amateur’s faults; some claim to be able to 
follow the track of the pellets in the air, 
and the visitor may hope to come away 
with a_ well-fitting gun and a_ large 
measure of the self-confidence that goes 
so far to make him a fairly sure shot. 
He will not necessarily be a sportsman 
but he will be able to take his place in the 
line of guns, and if he shoots anything it 
will probably be game and not neighbour, 
dog, or beater. 

The fly fisher is not so largely catered 
for, but there is or was at least one school 
of casting, directed by the ex-amateur 
champion, Mr. Fred Shaw, where the 
amateur might learn in a week to cast his 
dry fly surely under the most difficult con- 
ditions he is ever likely to encounter. He 
will not know where to lock for fish, nor 
can he learn the natural judgment born of 
long experience that enables a fighting 
trout or salmon to spend its strength in 
vain and come exhausted to the bank at 
last; but he will at least be well equipped 
to learn these ultimate mysteries. Tennis 
and lawn tennis, squash racquets and the 
rest have their professors as the sand upon 
the sea-shore for multitude, and the power 
of the purse makes itself felt in sport to 
an extent unknown only a few years ago. 

Another force that has helped to bring 
these changes about is the motor car. 
To-day the busy townsman can take a 
shoot or a fishing a hundred miles or more 
from home and travel to and fro just as 
occasion .serves. He is in the country, 
but not of it. He can even stable his 
hunters in some town in the shires and 
motor down for a day when he thinks he 
will. In this fashion he skims the cream 
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of all sport without becoming in the best 
sense of the term, a sportsman. He is 
dependent largely upon the honesty of 
underlings, often he ignores the traditions 
of the countrymen he has drawn into his 
service.’ A costly estate may yield no 
more than a dozen days to himself and his 
friends; he is content, so that the bags 
be conspicuously large. Woodcraft, good 
dog work, the delights of a long, rough 
tramp, these things hardly exist for him; 
he and the most of his friends are towns- 
men at‘heart. A bad feature of the case 
is in the ruthless persecution on the place 
of his choice of all flying and creeping 
things that are either dangerous or alleged 
to be dangerous to ‘‘ sport.” Some of 
the less harmful hawks, the owls and the 
weasels and hedge-hogs are being reduced 
in fashion that encourages less obvious 
and more harmful vermin to multiply. In 
the north the hardy sportsmen who 
tracked their own deer, dressed their own 
salmon flies and knew intimately vast 


‘stretches of country, are often no more 


t]an guests on their own estates; a certain 

proportion yields to a new generation 

whose way has been made easy, who bring 

motor cars to the moors, and, where the 

car cannot carry them, call the shooting 

pony to their aid. 
% * * * 

On the business side thefe is no ground 
for complaint in this modern development 
of sport. It yielded before the war very 
considerable income to landowners, hard 
hit by agricultural conditions; it has pro- 
vided full or partial employment for 
battalions of keepers, stalkers, gillies, 
beaters, stoppers and the rest, the first- 
named being as a class fine men, full of 
the traditions of sport. From the shoot- 
ing or fishing box and the large hotel 
down to the village inn and the village 
store, the financial benefit of the develop- 
ment has stretched, yielding to each 
according to its needs. Nay more, the 
claims of the open air and the pursuit of 
a sport have tended to keep the genera- 
tion sane and healthy under circumstances 
of mental strain never known in times be- 
fore our own. But these matters leave 
the future of sport untouched. 


Questions of finance and social utility 
can be left just now to look after them- 
selves, the present object is to enquire 
whether existing conditions tend to in- 
crease or diminish the number of real 
sportsmen, the men who have taken to the 
rod, the gun or the golf clubs as surely as 
the April bee takes to fruit blossom. It 
is to be feared that modern tendency is to 
increase the measure of sport and to 
diminish the number of sportsmen. One 
has not to go far to find some justification 
for the belief that the 1eign of the school- 
mester has its serious disadvantages, to 
get an idea that they have taught too little 
or too much. 

In some shires there is a cry against 
the ever increasing size of the fields, the 
war stilled and peace renewed it. They 
are cumbered by men whose capacity is 
limited to sitting on a horse and paying a 
subscription. These new comers are a 
source of irritation to the master, of 
danger to the hounds, and of menace to 
the country side. They break hedges, 
ride over corn, leave gates open and drive 
many farmers to conduct their life work 
behind entrenchments of barbed wire. It 
is not fox-hunting that they really require 
for the exhibition of their talents and the 
satisfaction of their love of exercise; they 
ought to hunt the drag over an easy and 
untilled land. Their fault is that they 
lack tradition, you can’t buy it at the best 
riding school in the metropolis, while not 
only are farmers intensely conservative, | 
but there are smallholders in many parts 
where they were unknown only a few 
years ago and the cry is still ‘‘they come.” 
The old hunting man might have placated 
all these conflicting interests, the new 
riding man is only vaguely aware that 
they exist. He is out to have a good time 
and has an idea that countrymen as a class 
are cantankerous and touchy. Quite 
innocent of any intention to offend he is 
astonished to find that hunting should be 
surrounded by what is to him an un 


fathomable abyss of etiquette. 


* * 


The new shooting man is just as tryin 
to his neighbours. He sets out with the 
fixed idea that everything has its price anc 
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an easy consciousness that he had paid for 
all he intends to get. He has bought his 
guns at one of the best houses in town, 
he has spent perhaps a couple of pounds 
a day in learning to use them and has 
been pronounced proficient. He has paid 
a high rent for the shooting, engaged a 
competent staff of keepers and underlings 
and put down a considerable number of 
pheasants. If his neighbours are hunt- 
ing men he looks to them to muzzle their 
foxes until his young birds are old enough 
to perch, for if vermin come to work 
havoc among expensive and extensive pre- 
serves what is he to do? The night 
patrol is expensive and not always effec- 
tive. Surely he must treat hunting 
neighbours as he would treat a business 
competitor since he is making a business 
of sport. What is the good of having 
keepers if they can’t look after his in- 
terests? Because he does not hunt, shall 
he not therefore shoot? Did he rent 
woods for foxes to find harbour in and the 
hunt to disturb? He is a man of peace 
and goodwill, but he has the rights of his 
citizenship. If the neighbours talk of 
vulpicide he will not hear them, his head 
keeper has to prepare a goodly harvest of 
birds for the battues; let him see to it or 
give his job to somebody better able to 
fulfil its duties. In the old days there 
was a measure of give and take, the land- 
owner, now perhaps fallen on evil days 
was accustomed to hunt as well as to 
shoot; was a sportsman in fact, though 
he did not kill as many birds between the 
first of September and the first of Feb- 
ruary as now come to grass on any of the 
big days. 
* * * * 

Fishing has suffered less than either 
hunting or shooting, because its votaries, 
even if they be not sportsmen at first, tend 
ever to enter the ranks. There is no com- 
petition, save to secure the best reaches 
of a good river or the rights over produc- 
tive lochs. Every catch is the result of 
individual effort, the reward of steady 
growing skill and judgment. Indeed the 
stimulus to the gentle art has led to the 
re-stocking of exhausted rivers, the 
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cleaning of suitable ponds, the cultivation 
of .trout in nurseries, and to all manner 
of development that is for the good of the 
country and for the individual. Many 
men may take to fishing as part of their 
sporting education but, if they keep it up, 
they are sportsmen, since their pastime is 
well nigh free from any taint of the glori- 
fication of self, even if it should sometimes 
happen that some salmon are played and 
landed by the gillie whose wise head is 
associated with a silent tongue, an itching 
palm and an indestructible thirst. Once 
the virus is in the blood, the rod speaks 
even more eloquently than the clubs, the 


shot gun, or the rifle. The fisher- 
man then may stand exempt from 
the charges brought against the men 
who have’ replaced natural instinct 


by teaching, and regard the country 
much as they regard the paddock of’ the 
racecourse, and the stalls of the opera 
house, i.e., as a reward of good fortune 
acquired. But the virtues of the fisher- 
man are of course ‘‘ writ in water,” the 
vices of the riding man who can’t hunt 
and the shooting man who ignores sport 
are engraved upon the memories of all 
who come into contact with them. 

*% * * * 

The conclusion is then that the modern 
tendency is not to the benefit of sport or 
the countryside, that it is multiplying the 
patrons of pastimes while reducing the 
need for real devotion to them. In the 
hunting field the trouble is most apparent, 
but on big sporting estates that have 
passed into the hands of those who have 
never had the time or the will to take 
sport as a genuine recreation, it is patent 
to the neighbourhood. Whether there is 
economic loss or advantage to the country 
when the whole question is considered in 
the broadest light it would be hard to say. 

“Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulate and men decay.”’ 

But do the men decay under the condi- 

tions set out above? 


[This is the last of the present series of 
these articles; publication will be re- 
started in our October issue. | 
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THe CompLete Book oF THE Doc. By 
Robert Leighton. Illustrated. Lon- 
don, Cassell & Co., Ltd. 1922. 10s. 6d. 


There is this excuse for a new book 
about dogs that new breeds are continu- 
ally becoming prominent, and with re- 
gard to old breeds tastes and fancies 
appear to be constantly changing. Mr. 
Leighton tells us that there are—or were 
when he wrote, for quite likely additions 
have been made to the number—22,000 
registered pedigree dogs in the country 
and 303 clubs devoted to the welfare of 
particular canine breeds. It would pro- 


bably shock the members of these clubs to 
little a multitude of dog 


know how 
owners care for points and pedigrees, and 
indeed the author admits that a mongrel 
is often ‘‘a good dog and a fair dog.” 
Mr. Leighton has known loveable mon- 
grels, as have most lovers of dogs, and 
extraordinarily clever ones, moreover. A 
lurcher is of complicated origin, but there 
are no more intelligent creatures on four 
legs than some of these; indeed it would 
not be too much to say that their intelli- 
gence exceeds that of many creatures who 
walk on two 

‘‘ The simplest way to get a dog,” the 
author observes, ‘‘ is to have one given 
to you,” and this will not be contradicted. 
In that case you must take what you can 
get; if it is a question of buying, the diffi- 
culty is to decide what to buy. That 
must be left to individual preference. An 
author cannot advise. It may be 
suspected that the majority would vote 
for a terrier, but this is only a short way 
to a decision, for the further question 
arises, of what sort? Terriers have had 
devotees from time immemorial, for we 


may assume that this was so before that 
wonderful woman Dame Juliana Berners 
in the fifteenth century wrote in praise of 
‘* Teroures.” None other can dispossess 
the smart, vivid little fox terrier, with 
many people the favourite of all dogs. A 
common price for a good one, Mr. Leigh- 
ton tells us, is 4-100, while two, Go Bang 
and Meersbrook Bristles, were sold for 
#500 each. What is the record price 
paid for a dog we are not aware. The 
St. Bernard Plinlimmon and the bull dog 
Rodney Stone made £1,000, and for the 
St. Bernard Sir Belvedere £1,600 was 
offered. Mr. Leighton goes into every 
detail—breeding, whelping, the care of 
the dog, native British dogs, utility, pas- 
toral, hounds, gun, the smaller sporting 
breeds, terriers of England, Scotland, Ire- 
land and Wales, toy dogs—some have 
been denounced as ‘‘ a few ounces of fluff 
and squeak ’’—canine ailments and simple 
remedies. The book is illustrated with 
excellent photographs and may be cordi- 
ally recommended as full of information 
from which the experienced dog owner 
will probably learn something and the in- 
experienced a vast deal. 


Trout-FisHING FOR THE BEGINNER. 
By Richard Clapham. With Diagrams. 
London, Chatto & Windus. 1922. 3/6. 


Readers of this Magazine have had fre- 
quent occasions to convince themselves 
that Mr. Richard Clapham is a sound 
sportsman. His contributions to these 
pages have usually dealt with fox-hunting 
on foot, but he is no less an authority on 
sport with rod and line. Whether there 
is a demand for another book on Trout- 
Fishing is a question which concerns the 


publishers. That Mr. Clapham or any- 
one else could have anything new to ad- 
vance on the subject is impossible. For 
centuries past different methods of 
angling have been practised with very 
little variation; nevertheless there are 
doubtless many who like to know which 
side of innumerable controversies an 
experienced brother fisherman takes, and 
novices will certainly gather much _in- 
struction from these pages. 

Mr. Clapham begins at the beginning, 
with the approach of autumn when the 
trout migrates to the spawning bed, 
selecting a wife on the journey. She 
prepares the ‘‘ redd,” the hollow in which 
she sheds her eggs after fanning away 
the gravel with her tail, and then by a 
repetition of the process she covers them 
up to afford protection from enemies so 
numerous that it is a wonder the race of 
salmo fario does not become extinct. 
These enemies include hosts of water 
fowl, rats, eels, insects and larve. But 
presently the ‘‘ alevins ” appear, and with 
luck—with a good deal of it—grow into 
the spotted beauties with which we are 
happily familiar. Of the fish’s powers of 
vision, smell and hearing, Mr. Clapham 
speaks with a confidence that is far from 
being felt by everybody. The trout’s 
powers of vision are alleged to be ‘‘extra- 
ordinarily acute”; and yet it will take 
flies which bear little resemblance to any- 
thing in nature. As to the sense of 
smell, ‘‘no doubt,” we are told, ‘‘ the 
olfactory organs enable it to find food.” 
What, we wonder, do some of the arti- 
ficial flies smell like to the trout? With 
regard to hearing, ‘‘ trout appear to pay 
not the least attention to noise of any 
kind outside the water. You may fire a 
gun or shout as loudly as you like and 
the fish will still lie there quite uncon- 
cernedly.” Yet there are apparently 
authentic stories of fish being called to 
the margin of the water in which they 
live, by the sound of a bell. We do not 
venture to take sides in these contro- 
versies. 


Should the angler work up-stream or 
tells 


down-stream ? The author his 
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novice that ‘‘ until comparatively recent 
times it was the custom to fish down- 
stream” and alleges that this was ‘‘a 
wrong principle.” There are admittedly 
times, however, when the down-stream’ 
method pays best-—in rough, fast water, 
for instance. These are points which the 
beginner must learn for himseif by ob- 
servation and practice. Mr. Clapham 
naturally makes no attempt to guess 
‘‘just how or when the first artificial 
fly was made.” We lately reviewed a 
‘* History of Fishing” in which it was 
shown that flies were made before any 
book on fishing now known to posterity 
had appeared. Our author believes that 
size and shape are of more importance in 
deceiving a fish than colour and minor 
details, and he has much to say about the 
‘* Exact Imitationistic” and the ‘‘ Im- 
pressionistic ” fly, in all of which we are 
inclined to think that he is guessing. His 
conclusion is, however, wise. ‘‘ When 
trout are really in the humour, and pro- 
vided that both types of fly are normal in 
size and shape, one is just as good as the 
other; but when the fish are dour neither 
type is capable of rousing them from their 
lethargy.” It cannot be claimed that this 
is particularly instructive; at the same 
time it is about all that can be said. 


Ressich. 
1922. 


Enoucn. By John 
London, Grant Richards, Ltd. 
7s. 6d. 


Writers of poor short stories send their 
productions to editors and literary agents 
by the cartload. Writers of good short 
stories are rare, and this little collection 
shows that Mr. Ressich has claims to a 
place among them. We may admit that 
the title did not attract us, and after 
reading the book through we have no 
more idea why it is called by its not par- 
ticularly attractive name than we had 
before we opened it. But it is soon evi- 
dent to the reader that Mr. Ressich, 
happily endowed with a sense of humour, 
can tell a story well, or it may be can 
entertain us so agreeably that we have 
come to the end without discovering that 
there has hardly been any: story at all. 
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Two of the tales are told in the Scottish 
language which will no doubt vastly 
divert a proportion of the readers and no 
less assuredly pull up another proportion 
abruptly about the middie of the third 
page. These things are a matter of taste ! 
We like Mr. Ressich better when he 
comes South and perhaps specially when 
he takes us to Paris and _ elsewhere 
abroad. He falls in with the tone and 
purview of the ‘‘ Quartier” and we com- 
mend to readers ‘‘ Ce Pauv’ P’tit Joseph ” 
and ‘‘ Je M’en Fiche.” The latter seems 
to be a mixture of fact and fiction, for the 
author writes, ‘‘ Bletsce is a brave man 
and saved my life, which is a personal 
matter and entirely unimportant except to 
myself and one or two other people, but 
Bletsoe rode a winner of the Grand 
National which is a national matter and 
of excessive importance.” Bletsoe did 


ride a winner of the Grand National, 
Rubio to wit, and the introduction of his 
name in which purports to be _ fiction 
rather makes us wonder where we are. 
The book contains tragedy as well as 


comedy, and much as the light-hearted 
sketches of character at home and abroad 
will be appreciated the vivid and vigorous 
pictures of war scenes can hardly fail to 
make a deeper mark. ‘‘The Real Thing” 
is a wonderfully forcible, and yet an abso- 
lutely unforced, portrayal of what it pur- 
ports to represent, and ‘‘ At the Rail 
Head ” is no less admirable. These two 
are the work of a soldier describing what 
he has seen in language what tells the 
more because it is so simple and un- 
affected. While commending ‘‘ The Real 
Thing” we must, however, protest 
that the satire on the imaginary 
magazine writer who introduced horses 
into his-—-or her—story is spoilt by 
Mr. Ressich’s extravagance. We can- 
not believe the magazine writer 
would have represented his hero as 
‘* mounted on his Clydesdale,” as pulling 
up his ‘‘ gallant steed” after a charge to 
give him sugar, or in his going out of his 
way to describe somebody else as riding 
‘* a cross between an Arab and a Suffolk 
Punch.” 
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THe SmootH Fox-TerRRIER YEAR-BOOK, 
1922. Vol. 1. Compiled by the Rev. 
Rosslyn Bruce, D.D. (Oxon), and the 
Rev. A. J. Skinner, M.A., Man- 
chester. Percy Brothers, Ltd. 

This, it will be seen, is the first 
volume of a work designed to do justice 
to what if not absolutely the chief 
favourite among dogs is certainly second 
to none. Of the two clergymen who 
have ably fulfilled the task of compila- 
tion, it may be observed that one is 
Chaplain, Royal Horse Artillery, the 
other a headmaster. We can well believe 
that they have, as they say, fulfilled a 
labour of love. 


Ayres’s CricKet Companion. Edited by 
W. R. Weir. F. H. Ayres, Ltd., 
Aldersgate Street. 1922. 2s. 


Ayres’s Cricket Companion’? comes 
of age with the present issue, proof of 
the popularity of the little book 
which is easily comprehensible. An 
extraordinary amount of information 
is contained in its 200 pages, re- 
flections as well as_ records, dealing 
with the game at home and abroad, for 
of course much space is devoted to 
‘* Australian Cricket since the War.” 
This pleasant companion tells one just 
the things one wants to know. 


Ayres’s Lawn TENNIS ALMANACK AND 
TouRNAMENtT GutpE. Edited by A. 
Wallis Myers. Same Publishers. 
3s. 6d. 


Perhaps it will seem strange to some 
people that whilst a companion to the 
National Game is of the size indicated, a 
much larger volume, one of 478 pages, 
should be required to set forth what is 
considered requisite about Lawn Tennis. 
As the Editor is Mr. A. Wallis Myers it 
need not be remarked that the work is 
authoritative. The bulk of the book 
treats of ‘* Principal Tournaments at 
Home,’’ though ‘‘ Principal Tourna- 
ments Abroad ”’ are fully discussed. 
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A Britisu STEAM Car? 

Apropos of the revived interest now 
being taken in steam cars, on which I 
have ventured to say a good deal in these 
pages recently, it is decidedly interesting 
to observe that there is a possibility of a 
British steam car being introduced before 
very long. Although no direct announce- 
ment has yet been made on the subject, 
I have good reason for suggesting that 
this proposition has already gone con- 
siderably further than preliminary talk- 
ing, and that a development which may 
surprise a good many people is quite 
likely in the near future. There is, un- 
doubtedly, plenty of room for a_ well- 
designed British steam car. Many en- 
thusiasts would, in fact, welcome such an 
introduction very keenly, although their 
demands for it seem to have subsided in 
view of the apparent absolute lack of in- 
terest shown by the English manufactur- 
ing industry in the steam car. But if a 
British steamer embodying the mechani- 
cal virtues of, say, the modern Stanley, 
together, possibly, with some additional 
ones is put on the market, it will, | am 
convinced, arouse an all-round revival of 
interest in the steam car, and should lead 
to such competition as may enable the 
modern steamer really to be proved 
against its petrol driven rival. But that 
British steamer, whoever it is produced 
by, will have to be a good thing! The 
introduction of a ‘‘ home made” steam 
car embodying any of the vices which 
spoilt the American vehicles of a few 
years ago would do irreparable damage to 
steam car possibilities. A good many 
people, quite wrongly, of course, regard 
the steam car as being still an experi- 
mental kind of vehicle. If a new car 
were now introduced having the many 
virtues of the steamer of a decade or so 
ago, but also its inherent generator 
troubles and other drawbacks, these wise 
ones would indeed shout aloud that the 
steamer was a disproved proposition. But 
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attaining commercial 


there is no reason why the steam car of 
to-day should suffer from generator 
troubles, there is no reason why its auto- 
matic water and fire control should not 
be an entirely no-trouble system, there is 
no reason why it should not travel several 
hundreds of miles on one fill up of water 
and fuel. Granted these things, in com- 
bination with the engine efficiency already 
attained on steam cars, and a comfortable 
English body which will contrast with the 
American atrocities at present associated 
in the public mind with this type, I feel 
sure that the steam car would win popu- 
larity more quickly than has any _ indi- 
vidual petrol car yet put on the market. 
There is, however, one very important 
proviso for this happy state of affairs. 
The price of any British produced steam 
car must be right; it must be much lower 
than that of the American steamers now 
sold here, and it must compare favour- 
ably to the average purchaser as against 
British and foreign petrol cars of cor- 
responding attainments. (I have not said 
corresponding capacity, for those who 
have driven both types know that a 
modern steamer of, say, 20 nominal h.-p. 
is capable of practically everything on the 
road in the way of speed, hill-climbing 
and acceleration that one associates with 
the average 4o h.-p. petrol car). But un- 
doubtedly the price must be competitive 
if the British steamer is to get a look in. 
The £1,400 asked recently (and I believe 
at present) for the open touring Stanley 
steam car simply cripples its chances of 
success in this 
country; at any rate, during the present 
era of enforced economy. This is all the 
more regrettable when one reckons up 
how the makers of this excellent American 
steamer are compelled to ask this price 
by the time they have got their vehicle on 
sale in Shaftesbury Avenue. But I have 
gone into the question of the production 
of a British steam car fairly closely with 
certain people who are initiated into both 
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the technical and economic aspects of the 
matter, and I agree with them that 
granted certain capital and initial advant- 
ages whch one assumes such an_ under- 
taking would have, it is to-day quite pos- 
sible to market a moderate power steam car 
in England for from 4/400 to £500. This 
I think, is just about what is wanted to 
really wake things up, and there is every 
reason to hope that it would be possible 
to produce such a car very much cheaper 
than this in the near future. I feel sure 
that Bapminton readers who enjoy the 
real luxury of motoring would give very 
szarnest attention to a British steam car 
on the lines of one they may see before 
long. 


** NATURALISED ” AMERICAN Cars. 
Economy is the keynote of to-day in all 
spheres of life, therefore one need have 
no hesitation in suggesting that there is 
a big opening for what one may call the 
better class of cheap car. Economy car, 
is,. perhaps, a more apt description, and 
one better associated with the idea of low 
running and maintenance costs as well as 
moderate purchase price which one wishes 
to convey. Unquestionably many people 
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who formerly ran luxury cars are to-day 
considering the purchase of vehicles less 
pretentious but, if possible, no less efh- 
cient. In this respect the American car, 
in its finer breeds at any rate, has a strong 
claim to consideration. Reviews have 
recently appeared in these pages of the 
road performances of several American 
cars about which one can confidently say 
nice things. Indeed, the American car of 
to-day is a far more satisfactory vehicle 
than its pre-war ancestor. Its engine is 
generally less ‘* woolly” than of old, its 
controls are more substantial and better 
arranged, and it has outgrown its habit of 
shedding sundry small parts along the 
highway. But in one respect the Ameri- 
can car, as a standard product, is often 
still lacking—its body design is decidedly 
unaccommodating to British ideals. Many 
people have recently told me that they 
have been deterred from purchasing 
modern American cars simply on the score 
of their uncomfortable and unsightly 
bodies. Others have taken the wise 


course of specifying that a good English 


body be fitted to the American chassis 
they have chosen. To-day this is by no 
means such an extreme or expensive 


AN ATTRACTIVE CHEVROLET LANDAULETTE SUPPLIED BY THE CARLTON CARRIAGE CO. 
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course as first thought might suggest. 
Provided that the American chassis 
chosen is a really sound mechanical job, 
the fitting of a good English body gives 
one a car possessing most of the auto- 
mobile excellencies, and is a step that I 
have lately advised with full confidence in 
more than one instance. It is very essen- 
tial, of course, that the right body should 
be chosen. One that puts the total cost 
of the selected car above that of English 
vehicles of similar capacity is not to be 
advocated ; neither is the type of English 
body which seems. to so overwhelm an 
American chassis that the complete vehicle 
when it is fitted looks more of an hybrid 
than ever. The art of designing bodies, 
especially for foreign chassis, is a very 
high one, and to designers of such bodies 
there applies with particular force the old 
axiom that by their works one may know 
them. 

After personal investigation I have no 
hesitation in drawing attention to the pro- 
ducts of the Carlton Carriage Company 
of 110 Great Portland Street, London, 
W.1. This firm builds the kind of bodies 
one may well consider for use on Ameri- 
can chassis. The Carlton range of bodies 
is very complete, and each model is dis- 
tinctive, comfortable, moderate in price, 
and generally far preferable to the crude 
standard bodies generally supplied cn 
American chassis. Carlton bodies can be 
obtained in the landaulette, coupé, all- 
weather, domed-top saloon, tourer, or 
two-seater (with double dicky seat) types. 
All are manufactured for medium-sized 
chassis. Taking the popular Chevrolet 
car as an example, the prices for the com- 
plete vehicle are: domed-top saloon, 
#430; three-quarter landaulette, £430; 
coupé, £400; all weather, £495; tourer, 
£378; two-seater, £330. The standard 
Chevrolet is supplied by the Carlton 
Carriage Co. at £260 complete. 

The reasonable price at which these 
elegant bodies are sold is made possible 
by the manufacture of a comparatively 
large number of bodies in a model factory 
fitted with the latest labour saving 
machinery. The full range of Carlton 
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coach work includes bodies suitable for 
the Chevrolet, Ford, Overland, Dort, 
Hupmobile, Fiat and, in fact, most 
medium-sized chassis. Separate depart- 
ments deal with orders for coach work 
and for complete cars. In several of their 
models the Carlton Carriage Company are 
able to show a substantial saving to pur- 
chasers over standard productions of less 
attraction. 


A Mystery ENGINE. 


The engine illustrated on the next page 
is a remarkable new production which I in- 
vite readers to identify. It has already been 
introduced to an inner circle of technical 
motoring enthusiasts, whose first impres- 
sions are that it is likely to create more 
than a little stir. The design is in several 
respects revolutionary, and appears to 
open up the way for big future develop- 
ments. The photograph is sufficiently 
clear to enable readers to decide upon the 
engine’s main characteristics. But I 
would like to see whether any reader at 
this early juncture is able definitely to 
‘* place” the engine. Just to repay him 
for the trouble of dropping me a few lines 
I will present the first correspondent who 
writes me a correct description of the 
main points of the engine, together with 
its name, with a good quality sparking 
plug. As a full description of the engine 
will probably be published next month, 
replies should reach me by Saturday, 
April 15th. Address: Motoring Editor, 
BapMINTON (MaAGAzINE, 12, Salisbury 
Square, London, E.C.4. 


Tue A.A. ON THE RIVIERA. 


At this time of the year many readers 
of the BADMINTON are, | know, basking in 


the sunshine of the Riviera. I will not 
waste space to bemoan at length that 
many claims keep me in London, but I 
will venture to congratulate those who 
have motored South this winter on having 
the advantage of an Automobile Associa- 
tion service on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. By far the best way to get to 
the Riviera, of course, is to motor there, 


THE 


WHAT ENGINE IS THIS? 


but to the uninitiated a little ‘* official ”’ 
assistance is very welcome on such a trip. 
Knowing that quite a lot of A.A. mem- 
bers, and probably still more prospective 
members would be deserting foggy Eng- 
land for the lands of the sun during these 
winter months, the ever enterprising Sten- 
son Cooke evolved a scheme for extend- 
ing his road patrols to the Riviera resorts. 
Weighed in the balance, he decided that 
it was well worth while to put at least a 
small road staff on the Riviera, and I am 
sure that readers going there this season 
will welcome the familiar sight of the 
A.A. men. The A.A. offers, of course, 
many facilities through its touring depart- 
ment to Riviera visitors, and the estab- 
lishment of road patrols there is only an 
extension of these services. 1 understand 
that during the past two months or so an 
A.A. inspector mounted on one of the 
well-known ‘‘Road Service ’’ side-car out- 
fits, has been surveying the best routes to 
and from the Riviera, and I have no doubt 
that by now the A.A. headquarters can 
supply some useful information as to road 
conditions and alternative routes. It is 
also intended to thoroughly survey the 
hotels on the Southward routes, so that 
A.A. members will have the advantage of 
an up-to-date list of good places of call at 
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(SEE PRECEDING PAGE.) 


which they can break their journey in 
either direction. A special A.A. man, | 
hear, is now. patrolling the roads in the 
neighbourhood of Nice, Cannes and 
Monte Carlo, and with the co-operation 
which is being given by the .\utomobile 
Club de Nice, I have no doubt that 
motorists visiting the Riviera are now 
being offered some really practical assist- 
ance. 


Motoring Celebrities, No. 7: 


Mr. CLaupE JOHNSON. 


A very remarkable personality, and one 
that will probably remain historic in the 
annals of motoring is that of Mr. Claude 
Goodman Johnson. The position held by 
‘“C.J."—as he is familiarly known to 
most prominent people in the motor world 
—would in itself attract an attention to 
him far wider than that of the motor trad- 
ing interests. To be General Managing 
Director of Messrs. Rolls-Royce, Ltd., is 
to occupy a pinnacle of eminence which 
cannot be missed by anyone who is in- 
terested in the romance of road travel. 
There are other people, of course, who 
occupy almost corresponding offices in 
the motor industry, but there is no other 
member of the trade, probably, whose 
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‘Born 1890 ———Suill going Strong ! 


(lh! 


SHAKESPEARE HOTEL, 
Stratford-on-A von 
Headquarters of the historic 
Garrick Jubilee Memorial to 
Shakespeare held in 176). 


Jounnre Waker: “What is’t? I might call 
him a thing divine.” 


Sprrir oF SHAKESPEARE: “I cap thy compliment JoHNNIE 
Wa ker. Thou, too, art ‘a spirit of no common rate’.” 


JOHN WALKER & Sons., Ltp., ScorcH WHISKY DISTILLERS, KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND 
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life’s work is more intimately bound up 
with the foundation and progress of auto- 
mobilism than that of Mr. Johnson. He 
was in at the beginning of things, he was 
one of the beginners of motor creation 
and motor usage. Going back to his 
own beginnings, one finds ‘‘ C.J.” as a 
boy at St. Paul’s School. In this ancient 
foundation, under the shadow of the 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul-in-London, 
he learnt, one may be sure, things which 
account largely for the great success he 
has made of his life. Very likely these 
things were more derived from the spirit 
of the place than from the actual imbibing 
of academic learning. But he was, at 
anv rate, taught French by Max O’Rell 
(M. Paul Blouet), and Greek by Dr. 
Rutherford, ‘‘one of the soundest scholars 
and hardest caners” who ever dispensed 
that classic tongue. From St. Paul’s 
Johnson proceeded to the Art School at 
South Kensington, where, he freely con- 
fesses to-day, he was speedily disillusioned 


MR. CLAUDE JOHNSON. 
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as to his ability to draw. His time there 
was not wasted, however, for it brought 
him under the eye of the late Sir Philip 
Cunliffe Owen, who selected him to under- 
take considerable responsibilities in con- 
nection with the Fisheries, Health, Inven- 
tions, Colonial and Indian Exhibitions 
(1883-1886) which Sir Philip was then 
organising. Later the ex-art student was 
appointed by King Edward as Chief Clerk 
to the Imperial Institute. Here, in his 
own estimate, he wasted ten years of his 
life. Again, however, one may record 
that unproductive work led to better 
things. It was during his tenure of office 
that the galleries of the Imperial Institute 
were hired for the first exhibition of motor 
carriages ever held in this country. Dur- 
ing this exhibition King Edward and 
various members of the House of Lords 
had their first motor rides in the grounds 
of the Institute, it being then illegal to 
take cars on the public road unless they 
were preceded by a man carrying a red 
flag. No doubt this early motor Show 
inspired Johnson, for on the historic 
Emancipation Day in 1896 he followed 
the organised run of cars to Brighton on 
a bicycle, still, it is said, cordially hating 
them for the fumes they emitted. Soon, 
however, ‘‘ C.J.” was destined to take 
more serious notice of the new movement, 
and it was not long before, as a result of 
the assistance he rendered Mr. Frederick 
R. Sims and Mr. Harrington Moore at the 
Imperial Institute exhibition, he was in- 
vited to undertake the Secretaryship of 
the Automobile Club of Great Britain and 
Ireland—now the Royal Automobile Club. 
Although, probably, Mr. Johnson never 
took kindly to the then rather restricted 
duties of this office, he undoubtedly made 
a big success of his job. During his 
Secretaryship the Club grew from 200 to 
2,300 members. He manifested, also, the 
wonderful powers of organisation which 
have been so abundantly proved in later 
years. It was he, for instance, who 
organised the first purely automobile ex- 
hibition promoted by the Club in Rich- 
mond Park in 1899, an historic event 
which some of us remember with a vivid- 
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ness which assures us that we cannot be 
as old as the calender records. 

Mr. Johnson was, early, a confirmed 
enthusiast as to the future of the auto- 
mobile, and was looking about for an 
opening for the full exercise of his ener- 
gies in its commercial exploitation. It 
was the late Hon. C. S. Rolls who intro- 
duced him to the car with whose succes- 
sors he is so intimately concerned to-day. 
Charles Rolls in 1904 was driving a two- 
cylinder car designed by F. H. Royce, 
who was already eminent as an electrical 
engineer. The flexibility and silence of 
Royce’s car was something which Mr. 
’ Johnson had not hitherto thought pos- 
sible. He saw in it, and in its further 
development, vast commercial possibili- 
ties, and from that time, it may be 
assumed, the conception of the Rolls- 
Royce car as it is known to-day took fruit. 
Mr. Johnson refused several tempting 
offers in other directions, and associated 
himself with Rolls and Royce. The foun- 
dations of Rolls-Royce, Ltd., were laid by 
an admirably complete combination of 
talent: Mr. F. H. Royce, one of the 
world’s foremost engineers ; the late Hon. 
C. S. Rolls, a pioneer motorist and com- 
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petition driver; and Mr. Claude Johnson, 
a man of business and organising abilities 
probably second to none. From that time 
until to-day the wonderful progress of the 
Rolls-Royce concern and of the super cars . 
which it produces are common history. 
While Mr. Johnson has always been most 
concerned with the commercial side of the 
Company, his influence is also reflected in 
its technical policy. It was largely he 
who determined the policy of keeping to 
one chassis model, and he has always 
championed the six-cylinder design of 
which the Rolls-Royce car has so long 
been a supreme example. During the 
war Mr. Johnson rendered great national 
services in connection with the production 
of Rolls-Royce aero engines, one of the 
most remarkable achievements of his 
career being his establishment in a few 
months in America of a Rolls-Royce fac- 
tory which is now turning out aero 


engines and cars which he admits it is 
difficult to distinguish from those pro- 
duced at Derby. Of a modest, unassum- 
ing disposition, Mr. Johnson personally 
examples that quiet strength and justified 


confidence which one associates with all 
the chiefs of the Rolls-Royce organisation. 
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SPORTS DIARY FOR APRIL 


April 1.—Racinc: Newbury, Catterick Bridge. 
AssociaATION. Ireland v. Wales, 
F.A. Amateur Cup Final. Hockey: England 
v. Scotland. Cross Country: International 
meeting, Edinburgh. Boat Race: Cambridge 
v. Oxford. 


April 3.—Racine: Uttoxeter. 


April 4.—Racinc : 
toxeter, Aldershot. 
Championships. 

April 5.—Racinc: Newmarket, 
Banbury Hunt. 


Newmarket 
BoxinG : 


(Craven), Ut- 
Final Amateur 


Aldershot and 


April 6.—Racinc : Woore Hunt, 


Meath Hunt 

April 7.—Racinc : 
Household Brigade 
Hill, Rathkele. 

April 8.—Racinc: Derby, 
Powerstown, Household’ Brigade. Rucpy 
Foorsatt: Ireland v. France. ASSOCIATION 
FoorsaLt : England v. Scotland. 

April 10.—Racinc: Nottingham, Edinburgh, 
Mullingar, Colwall Park. Racquets: Public 
School Championships begin, Queen’s Club. 

April 11.—Racinc: Nottingham, Edinburgh, 
RoyaL HorricutturaL Society Suow. Box- 
ING: Joe Beckett v. George Cook, for the 
heavyweight championship of the British Em- 
pire, Holland Park Rink. 

April 12.—Racrinc : Leicester. 


Newmarket, 


Derby, Eglington Hunt, 
Steeplechases, Hawthorn 


Eglington Hunt, 


April 13.—Racinc : Leicesier. 

April 15.—Racinc Phoenix Park, Carlisle, 
Southwell, Plumpton. Association FOOTBALL : 
Scottish Cup Final, Welsh Cup Final. 

April 17.—Racinc: Kempton Park, Birming- 
ham, Newcastle, Waterford Tramore flat meet- 
ings; Manchester, Cardiff, Torquay, Wetherby, 
Hereford Hunt, Grafton Hunt, Carlisle, Hunt- 
ingdom, Market Rasen and Ward Union Hunt 
steeplechases. Hackney Horse Snow, Don- 
caster (and 18—19). 

April 18.—Racinc : Epsom (Great Metropolitan), 
Birmingham, Neweastle, Curragh, Manches- 
ter, Cardiff, Torquay, Wetherby, Bridgenorth. 

April 19.—Racixc : Epsom (City and Suburban), 
Pontefract, Curragh, Tarporley Hunt. 

April 20.—Racinc : Sandown Park (Esher Cup), 
Pontefract, Curragh, Newport. 


April 21.—Racinc: Sandown Park, Stockton, 
Down Royal, Newport, Bangor. 


April 22.—Racinc: Stockton, Down 
Sandown Park (Great Sandown 
Ropa WaLkING CHAMPIONSHIP. 


April 24.—Racinc: Alexandra Park, Stratford- 
on-Avon, Quorn Hunt, United Border Hunt. 
Tennis : Amateur Championships, Manchester. 
Army Championships, Deal. 


Royal, 
Hurdle). 


April 25.—Racinc : Newmarket (First Spring), 
Worcester, Kildare, National Hunt (Punches- 
town). AYRSHIRE AGRICULTURAL SHOW. 


April 26.—Racine : Newmarket (2,000 Guineas), 
Worcester, Kildare, National Hunt. 


April 27.—Racinc : Newmarket, Ludlow. 


April 28.—Racinc : Newmarket (1,000 guineas), 
Leopardstown, Ludlow, Hambleton Hunt. 


April 29.—Racinc: Hurst Park, Ayr, Phoenix 
Park. |AssociATION FoornaLL: English Cup 
Final. Fox Hunting ends. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Horse Suows.—Aldershot Command, Stanhope 
Lees, June 27; International Horse Show, 
Olympia, June 17. 

Lawn TeEnnis.—All 
Wimbledon, June 26. 

Go.r.—Irish Professional Championship, May 
4; Irish Amateur Championships, May 8; British 
Ladies’ Championship, May 15; Amateur Cham- 
pionship, May 22; Scottish Professional Cham- 
pionship, May 31; British Open Championship, 
June 22; French Open Championship, June 27; 
French Amateur Championship, July 8; French 
Ladies’ Championship, July 14. 

Boxinc.—Ted (‘‘ Kid ’’) Lewis v. Georges Car- 
pentier, May 11, Olympia. 

Boat Race.—Oxford v. Cambridge, April 1. 


AruLetics.—A.A.A. Championships, Stamford 
Bridge, June 30; Midland A.A. Championships, 
Coventry, June 17. 


England Championships, 


Racinc.—Newbury Spring Cup, April 1; Great 
Metropolitan, April 18; City and Suburban, 
April 19; Two Thousand Guineas, April 26; One 
Thousand Guineas, April 28; Great Jubilee, 
May 6; Derby, May 31; Oaks, June 2; Eclipse 
Stakes, July 14; St. Leger, Sept. 13. 

YacutinG.—Royal Southampton, July 29; 
Royal London Cowes, July 31; Royal Yacht 
Squadron, Aug. 1 to 4; Ryde Meet, Aug. 10. 
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When 


Familiarity 


Breeds Admiration 


‘*The OVERLAND Car, with its unconventional but excellent 
suspension, is a familiar object on our roads. Familiarity in this 
case, however, breeds admiration—and may be, envy in the 
breasts of owners of other makes ’’—Motor Owner, January. [3 
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commands the admiration of all. 


1922 OVERLAND MODELS. 
TOURING CAR MANCHESTER MODELE-DE.- 
LUXE, The Complete Family Car £440 
TWO- SEA’ TER MANCHESTER MODELE- DE- 
LUXE, with Double Dickey Aye £420 
THREE- ee LAN DAULET E .. £595 
with 106-inch Wheelbase, 
STANDARD MODEL FIVE-SEATER . .. 6925 
SEDAN, enclosed 5-seater_ ... £535 
WILLYS- KNIGHT TOURING CAR, 58 seater ... £695 
As used by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
WILLYS- KNIGHT SEDAN, 5-seater ... 


We welcome your visit to our showrooms for a really demonstrative 
trial run. Write for EVIDENCE FOLDER and name of nearest agent 


WILLYS OVERLAND CROSSLEY, LIMITED, 
Head Office and Works: Heaton Chapel, Manchester 


Showrooms 


- 151-3 Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


“TOURING CAR, Manchester Modele-de-luxe, 


— 
4 with 
British Coach k 
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All Good iTobacco is—Good Tobacco 


and as such to be honoured. But for exquisiteness of fragrance and flavour, 
the Turkish leaf, and of this, the Macedonian crop, is paramount. 


Yet without the blender’s art, even that fine quality must fail of its most 
exquisite effect. ‘ The rarest skill,in_the mingling of choice leaves of varying 
character in,a palatable harmony; gives the delicate aroma and satisfying flavour of 


MATINEE 


Turkish Cigarettes 


blended and made of the exquisite Macedonian leaf 


by ALLAN RAMSAY 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain Ireland), 


HUNTING & FISHING IN BRITISH 


PERMANENT. COLUMBIA BY LAUNCH, CANOE, 


Hard Tennis Courts ||%, 08 PACK AND SADDLE 


We are prepared to contract for hunting or 
‘cine fishing expeditions, furnishing guides, food, 
launches, canoes, ponies, etc., anywhere in 


P oO ROUS British Columbia. 


All information willingly supplied free of 


SMOOTH charge. di 
THE SPORTSMEN’S AGENCY OF B.C. Ltd. 
RESILIENT 305 Winch Building, Vancouver B.C. 


and References required and furnished 


Tapes 


ARE REQUIRED 


Atter getting wet or 
chilled through try a— 


Saving from £10 to £15 per court yearly 


Write for pamphlet containing all particulars 
and letters from famous players 


THE PERMANENT HARD Mustard Bath 


TENNIS COURT COMPANY 


A bath to which is added a couple of 

100 Jermyn Street, S.W. 4 table-spoonfuls or so of COLMAN'S 

: MUSTARD, or the contents of a 

carton of specially prepared BATH 
USTARD. 


Telephone: GERRARD 196 - 
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Another MAXALDING Miracle. 


This amazing transformation was accomplished within 
six months through MAXALDING, by Correspondence 


HE enjoyment of work, 

study, or play in any 
sphere of life, and the excellence 
or indifference of the results 
depend upon the Health and 
Physique of the performer. In 
these days of strenuousness the 
business man no less than the 
athlete, has to be well, and what 
is more, he must look well. 
When he fails to do either or 
both he is on the road to dis- 
comfort, worry, and _ possible 
failure. Time is money, and 
the person who will not find 
time to be well, will later have 
to make time to be ill; busy 
people must use the most effi- 
cient method which will get good 
results for the smallest possible 
output of time and energy. 


Economy and Efficiency in Exercise 


This photograph of the!samelman!was'taken 
six:months lat-r, and shows muscles of ex- 
ceptional power, elasticity, & concentration. 


This photograph was taken at the begin- 
ning of the Course. A total lack: of 
strength and concentration is indicated. 


MAXALDING is 


For instance:—Exercises for the eradication of Con- 
stipation, Indigestion, Neurasthenia, and Biliousness, may 
be carried out at the toilet, taking up no extra time. 
Exercises for Lung Development and Circulation, before 
and upon getting out of bed. Those for Obesity and the 
Development of Heavy Muscles ae before retiring. 


We are all more or tess victims of Habit through 
Environment. Get the MAXALDING Habit and so 
master Environment. An explanatory Booklet entitled 
MAXALDING will be sent Free of Cost or obligation to 
any applicant residing in any part of the world. When 
writing please state whether you desire the eradication of a 
Functional Disorder, the development of great speed and en- 
durance, or great strength and heavy muscular development. 


Memorize the address and send to-day :— 
Alfred M. Saldo, MAXALDING, 43 Cranbourn Chambers, Leicester Square, London, England 


Still an th r Read this genuine and unembellished testimonial just received, Case OL69B, who before treatment 

omer yas suffering from Weak Heart, Constipation and Night Losses, writes, ““T have had the doctor 

MAXALDING examine my heart, and he says it is quite normal. I am well pleased with the treatment, as I have 

obtained lin. increase in height, 28lbs. increase in weight, and a _ good all-round develo ment. 

Looking forward to a_ successful season at running, and thanking you for all the benefit I have 
derived from the course,—I am, etc., G.B.”’ 


Miracle. 


CARLTON COACHWORK 
ON ALL CARS 
If you require a 
DISTINCTIVE, LUXURIOUS, REFINED 
but LOW PRICED body 


Also :— 
Landaulette, 
Saloon, 


Standard 
CHEVROLET 
Touring Car, 


£260 


Coupe and 
All-Weather 
Bodies 


ALL-WEATHER CHEVROLET 


on your Chevrolet, Overland, Ford, Cubitt, Fiat, Dort, Hupmobile 
or other Economy Car, consult 


THE CARLTON CARRIAGE CoO. 
110 Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone: Langham 2332. Telegrams: Sempavanti, Wesdo, London. 


Cars of all Makes, fitte 1 with the Highest-class English Bodies 
Supplied on the Lowest Competitive Terms. 


RO! 
VROLET 


To succeed at Sport 
it is essential to have 


CORREGT ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


as‘ manufactured and supplied by 


SPALDING’S 


The Largest Firm of Athletic Goods Manufacturers in the World 
Specialists in all Equipment for 


FIELD ATHLETICS 


Discus, Javelins, Jumping Poles, Hurdles, 
Shot Hammers, Shoes, Clothing, Badges 


as supplied to Olympic Games Teams 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., LTD. 


317-318 High Holborn & 78 Cheapside, London. 


“F for 
Flag Lieutenant’ 


‘ Y job is'nt all beer and 
skittles, especially when 
the old man gets 

crotchety—but when things get 

trying a pipe of PLAYER'S 


works wonders.” 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT 


Tobacco ana Cigarettes 


“ Beautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking.’’ 


May be obtained from all Tobacconists and 


Stores in the original Packets and Tins. 
P.973 


by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 

Entered as Second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 


publication. 


per annum 


They will be carefully considered. 
While every care 
Unless otherwise arranged, contributions are paid for, in the discretion of the 


HOLIDAYS w NORWAY— 


Nature's Wonderland ! 


(1). Independent deiiaiinis Tours to the Fjords, Mountains £2 5 
and Valleys - - - - from 13 days 

(2). Cruises by the SY. “METEOR” (3,613 tons) to Bevthe from 
Norway’s Magnificent Fjords, 13 fun, June 10-24, £22 
July 8-22, August 5-19 - - - - - 

(3). Cruises by the S.S. “IRMA” :— 


To the Fjorps” - - Berths from £27 
To the FJorDs and Norra Cape thee Midnight Sun), Berths from £52 
To the FyjorDs, NORTH CAPE, SPITSBERGEN and 


WALL of NoRTH POLE - Berths from £84 


The Midnight Sun is visible at North Cape from 11th May to 31st July. 


Illustrated booklets and full particulars from :— 


NORWAY TRAVEL BUREAU — NORWEGIAN STATE RAILWAYS 


Strand, . OR Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
LONDON,’ W.C, 2. LONDON, S.W. 1. 


— 
451 
455 
460 
467 
473 
Season: J une September. 


1s. Gd. 
per line 
6/- Minimum 


Miscellaneous Advertisements 
All communications should be addressed to Advertisement 
Manager, The Badminton Magazine, 12 Salisbury Square, 

London, E.C.4 


20s. 
per 


inch 


“THE FRIENDS YOU SEEK ARE SEEKING YOU.” 


Congenial and intellectual friendship are obtainable through | 


the Universal Correspondence Club, a select introductory 
medium for ladies and gentlemen of like sympathies. For 
particulars and interesting Brochure write Secretary, 16BM, 
Cambridge Street, London, S.W.1, enclosing stamped addressed 
envelope. 


STAMMERING.—You can be quickly cured of Stammering | 


by my simple private home method. Cure guaranteed. Book- 
let free. Tuos. Burton, 27a, The Square, St. Annes-on-Sea 


CLEANING SADDLES SOAP 


USED iw re ROYAL STABLES 
BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, AND 
BY FOREIGN ARMIES, &c, &c. 


“You Can use 
nothing better than the Saddle Soap made by 
Brecknell & C2 Haymarket, london. /f_your groom 
treats it property, & uses the Soap according to dir 
ection the harness will always look well,” THE FIELD 


DINARD THE BRITTANY WINTER RESORT. REDUCED 
TARIFF ALL WINTER. CRYSTAL HOTEL, Ist. Cl., 
from 20 frs. HOTEL MICHELET, from 15 frs. Golf, Tennis, 
Polo. Casino. Excellent Cuisine. Home-like comfort. , 


FERTILISERS. Lawns (21s.), Fruit Trees, Vines (20s.), Gen- 
eral Garden Use (18s.); Wormkiller, newly introduced (20s); 
per cwt., York; and all other Fertilisers. Horticultural list 
on application to Hy. Richardson & Co., Skeldergate Bridge 
Works, York. 


PORTABLE LOOSE BOXES 


Lowest 
Prices on 
Application. 


A Speciality 


BEST SEASONED MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP, 


Send for Free Catalogue of Stables, Motor Car Houses. etc,, 
stating requirements. 
Estiinates free to Customers’ own requirements, 
The Principal and best makers at lowest prices of Portable Wood 
and Iron Buildings for all purposes, Poultry Appliances, etc. 
ees 


J.T. HOBSON & Co. :: BEDFORD 


Works cover 9 acres Established 80 years. 


STROPPER 


Instantly sharpens 
3 Gillette Blades 


This little machine doubles the value of your 
razor No skill required. Just slip the blade 
in, turn the handle, and the ‘‘GALLIA”’ 
does the rest. Absolutely reliable and 
efficient. By far the best device yet invented. 


Long life for Blades 


Get one to-day; it will pay for itself over 
and over again in blades saved. 


Post Free. 


7 Days’ Trial. 
If, after seven days’ trial, you wish to 
return the ““GALLIA,”’ send it back 


, and we will refund the money. 
| “ GALLIA” 
. 56. Kingsway. London. 


r 


DONT TAKE RISKS—USE THE 


CLEMAK 


SHAVING BRUSH 


Sterilized by a 
Certified Process. 


GUARANTEED 
FREE FROM 
ANTHRAX. 


SUPER BRUSHES 
5/6, 7/6, 15]- 


BRITISH MAKE 


Your Dealer will show you the ‘‘CLEMAK”’ Brush. 
Or sent Post Free by— 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR CO., KINGSWAY, LONDON. . 


: 
PRECKNELL’S 
Revotvin 
JY 
| 
31 HAYMARKET © LONDON S.-W. 
Tp 
THE 
i 
post Price 


ORIENT LINE 


PLEASURE CRUISES 


NORWAY 


VISITING THE FINEST FJORDS 
13 pays’ DELIGHTFUL CRUISE FOR 20 GUINEAS 


BY S.S. ‘‘ OSTERLEY ” 
12129 TONS 


SAILINGS 
Sth, 19th, AUGUST & 2nd SEPTEMBER 


ANDERSON, GREEN ©& CO., LTD. 
5 Fenchurch Avenue. London, E.C.3. 


Branch Offices: 14 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1. @ 1 AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2. 


Managers : 


INSTONE AIR LINE L* 


(ROYAL MAIL) 


LONDON-PARIS uovrs 


(Sundays included) DAILY SERVICE. 


BOOK SAFETY, 
THROUGH COMFORT 
ALL USUAL AND 


AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 


SPEED 


53, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


"Phone: Avenue 3616. 


? 
Dr \ 


£50 for a Sporting Snapshot 


The Badminton Photographic Competition 


One Guinea for each photograph published each month, and Fifty Pounds for 
the best published in 1922. 


We offer one guinea for the full copyright of each photograph published, and 
hope to publish ten snapshots each month. But this is not all. A committee of 
well-known people—appointed by the Editor—will judge the whole of the photo- 
graphs so published and paid for during the year, and that adjudged the best 
will secure an award of 4.50 to the taker. 

All entries must be photographs representing any subject of sporting interest, 
and must be sent in on the following conditions :— 

i. That they have been taken by the sender. 
ii. That they have never been previously published. 
iii, That the Proprietors of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE reserve to 
themselves the copyright in all accepted photographs. 

The size of the prints and the number sent are matters left entirely to com- 
petitors, but each photograph must have attached to it the Coupon to be found 
below. 

Competitors should note that silver prints or prints on smooth paper are best 
for reproduction. 


Photographs of Public School and University interest will be especially 
welcome. 


The Editor’s decision is final. 


Coupon for Competitors. 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION 


I hereby declare that the photograph which I submit herewith was taken by myself, that it 
has never been previous!v published, and I agree that the Proprietors of the BADMINTON 
MAGazine should reserve the copyright. 


Please write clearly. 


Address all photographs to Competition Department, BADMINTON MAGazINE, 
12, Salisbury Square, E.C.4. ; 


Entrie for the May Competition should reach us before the 10th Apru. 


Cheques for One Guinea each are awarded this month to the senders 
of the pictures published on pages 421—424. 


Gp 

aT 

| 


TOTALISATOR 
(PARI-MUTUEL). 


Founded May, 1920, with the Guarantee that Prices 
returned ‘will not’ be less than Starting Price, the 
TOTALISATOR, Edinburgh, is the Premier Firm to 
conduct business on the Pari-Mutuel System in this 
country. 


There are no deductions from! PRICES RETURNED, 
which during Season of 1921 yielded 40 per cent over 
Starting Prices.. This remarkable result is not made up 
from extreme prices on a’ few outsiders, but covers nearly 
every race, in many cases even when winner ‘was odds on. 


These eloquent facts emphasise the advantage of open- 
ing an account with The Totalisator. 


POOLS are held daily on all races under Jockey 
Club and National Hunt Rules, as shown in Book 
of Rules. 


Additional Pools-are also held-on all principal races, 


BOOK OF RULES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


No connection with any other concern and no separate 
Starting Price Offices conducted by any member of the firm 


THE TOTALISATOR 
St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
Telegrams: ‘‘ TOTAL, Edinburgh.” No Agents. 


S HAVALLO 


(SHAVE-ALL-O) 


Seal 
Shaving SN 


Shavallo produces a full 
and copious lather, with 
¥ either hot or cold water, 
2 Teal ay which will last on the face 
until the shaving opera- 
‘SH VA L tion is completed. The 
hygienic package is quite 
a satisfactory feature of 
‘Shavallo. It is not possible 
for the white ivorine tube 
to rust, and there is no 
paper or tinfoil wrapping 
round the soap to get 
wet and messy. —s 


“Its smart; but it doesn’t.” 


Printed for the Proprietors and- Publishers United Newspapers (1918), Ltd., 12, Salisbury Square, London, E.C., by Herbert 
Reiach, Ltd., 24, Floral Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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